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THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL CHARITY 

Medical relief of some kind for the indigent has long been recog- 
nized as necessary. Public and private charity, with its hospitals 
and dispensaries, its district physicians and visiting nurses, has con- 
tributed on a large scale, while, in a less obtrusive fashion, the general 
practitioner, from motives of humanity and the desire for experience, 
has given aid where payment could not be expected. Public opinion, 
on the whole, has given its approval. Charity workers and students 
of poor-relief, however, look askance at the rapid extension of medical 
aid. The theory of general relief promulgated by the English poor 
law reformers and inherited by the charity organization societies of 
to-day, based, as it is, on an individualistic social philosophy filled 
with a great fear of pauperization and distrustful of all assistance not 
bristling with tests and deterrents, has fostered a disposition to 
question the value of large-scale medical charity. In regard to some 
of the agencies of this charity, the hospital and the district physician, 
or ‘‘poor doctor,’’ there has been only muttered doubts and some 
shaking of heads. The free dispensary, however, has been made the 
object of fierce and persistent attack. Those apparently best 
qualified to judge, condemn the indiscriminate charity of the dis- 
pensary. The London Charity Organization Society, the gray 
mother of charity organization, has fought it for years. The 
American societies are opposed to it. The medical profession is 
divided. Those connected with this class of institutions, using 
them as a imeans of building up reputations, are disposed to see 
no harm in them. Younger members of the profession, on the 
other hand, feel keenly the loss of patients, and are loud in their 
coniplaints. The total abolition of the dispensary, it is probably 
recognized, is impossible, if not undesirable. The most that is 
hoped for is a check on the further extension of the system. Limiting 
the discussion to what is practicable, the question becomes that of 
preventing so-called ‘‘abuse,”’ the receipt of free medical service by 
those not unable to pay. What the critics of prevailing methods 
desire is either the complete refusal of treatment to those not indigent, 
or the demand of payment from those possessed of means. Such 
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limitation of gratuitous service implies either an investigation of the 
circumstances of the patient in order to sift out impostors, or some 
means of deterring all except those driven to the dispensary by sheer 
necessity. It is the widely prevalent practice of giving medical aid 


ment is to be pronounced. The consideration of what may be said 
for and against this practice involves some fundamental questions of 
poor-relief and suggests, almost inevitably, some speculations on the 
general trend of social development. The number of patients treated, 
and the wealth and labor devoted to these institutions, of themselves 
are sufficient to demand notice. It is to the broader theoretical 
aspects of the question, however, that the writer desires to invite the 
attention of serious students. The discussion will relate chiefly to ' 
dispensaries, but the larger part will apply to all forins of medical 
charity. 

Three objections are commonly made to free treatment: (1) That 4 
it pauperizes; (2) that it discourages more desirable methods of 
securing medical service, such as the provident dispensary and the 
mutual aid society; (3) that it deprives the private physician of 


practice. 
The charge most frequently made, and apparently deemed the 
most serious count of the indictment, is that of pauperization. i 


‘‘A vast school of pauperism,’’ writes Gurteen, the first systematic 
exponent of charity organization in this country, ‘‘demoralizing the 
: honest poor, educating them in improvident habits, and teaching 
them, in one of the most vital departments of life to be thriftless and 
dependent.’”’' Aside from the generalities of this sentence there is 
no indication of how the pauperization is brought about. In ‘‘A 
Propagator of Pauperism: the Dispensary,’’* a Jeremiad by Dr. ( 
Shrady, there are piled up instances of ‘‘abuse’’ and much strong 
assertion, but no attempt to trace the pauperizing factor. These 
citations show the kind of literary treatment the subject has received. 
Nowhere, to the writer’s knowledge, is there an analysis of the process 
of pauperization. 
Two questions should be considered preliminary to a discussion 
of this process. First, What class of patients is asserted to be 
? Handbook of Charity Organization. Buffalo, 1882. 
? Forum, June, 18097. 
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exposed to pauperization? Second, What is pauperization? Dis- 
pensary patients may be divided into those able to pay for medical 
services and those not able. To the latter, the very poor, the critics 
of the dispensary wish to have free treatment restricted. Whether 
medical charity, or, indeed, any form of charity, is pauperizing to them 
does not, therefore, enter into the question. The charge of pauper- 
ization is brought with reference to those able to pay because it is 
they alone that it is proposed to exclude. They may be expected to 
possess greater powers of resistance to pauperizing influences than 
the very poor. The actual process of pauperization will be substan- 
tially the same, however, in both classes, and a sharp distinction 
between them need not be drawn while discussing the general char- 
acteristics of the process. It may merely be noted here that the 
number of free patients who are able to pay is probably much smaller 
than the outcry about ‘“‘abuse”’ leads one toexpect. There are many 
who have the means to pay ordinary doctor bills but not the fee of a 
specialist. The investigator,on his visit, perhaps finds the patient 
keeps a retail store and occupies comfortable apartments. He finds 
him reticent concerning his pecuniary affairs and jumps at the con- 
clusion that there is a case of abuse to be reported. The profits of a 
small store, however, are uncertain, and the scale of expenditure 
indicated by the appearance of the parlor has been entered upon 
without thought of the possibility of an illness requiring the expensive 
attendance of a specialist. The charge the latter would have made 
might not have been large. Ignorance of what the charge would be, 
and fear of what it might be, however, draw to the dispensary those 
who in matters of ordinary need take pride in paying for what they 
get. Many of these are struggling with poverty while keeping up a 
deceptive appearance of prosperity. The amount of abuse, however, 
if not at present large, is certain to grow as dispensaries increase in 
number and the service is made more attractive. The increase of 
those exposed to the alleged pauperizing tendencies indicates the 
importance of the question. 

What is pauperization? The term is evidently not a synonym 
of tmpoverishment. It does not make one poor to receive medical 
services free. Also, it will be admitted, there are self-respecting poor 
people who are not pauperized. The state of pauperization is a con- 
dition to which the poor are, indeed, especially liable, but indicates 
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more of a downward step, a deeper degradation, than mere im pover- 
ishment. It implies a moral change, which disposes those subject to 
it to seek aid from others instead of laboring to satisfy their wants. 
It is a complex state not easily analysed into all of its elements, but 
its most essential marks seem to be idleness, improvidence, shame-_ 
lessness, untruthfulness. Each of these we must undertake to_ 
examine with reference to the influence of medical charity. 

The most obvious mark of the pauperized is their idleness. — It is 
a manifestation of laziness, induced, perhaps, by ill-health and lack of 
vitality, clinched by habit, and reposing on the expectation, 
justified by experience, of receiving aid when need arises. How 
these conditions are fostered by medical charity is not clear. 
In so far as pathological conditions are the basis of idleness, 
medical aid may have a remedial effect. Its occasional char 
acter prevents it from contributing to the growth of habit. It 
can, at most, establish a habit of securing medical services gratui 
tously. It cannot make this the habitual method of satisfying other 
needs. It cannot establish a general expectation of receiving aid. 
It has, indeed, been maintained that to get anything for nothing is a 
first lesson in begging. Our experience with free schools, free con- 
certs and art galleries makes it clear that it is possible that the getting 
of certain things for nothing may become an established expectation 
without arousing the expectation of getting all things gratuitously. 
The relief that is necessary to maintain pauper idleness 1s that in the 
prime necessities—food and drink, clothing and shelter. Withdraw 
assistance in these, and the pauper must do some work, honest or 
dishonest, or give up the ghost. Having shown that the state of 
pauperization is impossible without relief in the daily necessities, and 
that medical relief alone, therefore, cannot bring about pauperization, 
we might rest the case here. It is possible, however, that medical 
charity may induce a moral condition that predisposes the patient to 
accept any kind of aid when it is offered. If not a sufficient cause 
of pauperization, it might be a favoring condition. If such be the 
case, the proof will probably appear from an examination of those 


marks of pauperization that remain to be considered. 

Improvidence, a common trait of the pauperized, appears, at first 
sight, to be encouraged by medical charity. The inability or neglect 
to imagine the future and its needs grows out of weakness of mind or 
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out of preoccupation with the present. To those of small means the 
payment of large medical charges adds to the difficulties of the 
present situation, and consequently to the difficulties of providing 
for the future. A small provision for possible future sickness and its 
attendance might not be burdensome, and possibly could be so 
arranged as to become a lesson in provident living. The large 
charges of the specialist, however, cannot be provided unless the 
present is to be starved for the sake of the future. There are so many 
to whom the need for a specialist's services never comes that these 
charges are of the nature of very slightly probable contingencies. 
To have them adequately provided for by the unaided individual 
would be uneconomical. Taking a collective view, it is easily seen 
that the total premiums of this method of individual providence 
would be much larger than the total hazards. The situation, appar- 
ently, calls for the co-operative method of insurance. This, however, 
it will later appear is not easily applied. Moreover, though charity 
should take the costs of medical treatment out of the class of risks 
that must be provided for by the individual, there still remains a 
wide field for provident practice. Medical charity alone cannot re- 
move the need for the frequent exercise of this virtue. In so far 
as it contributes to health and efficiency, relieving the pressure of 
present need and permitting the mind to take the future into its 
widened vision, it is a valuable aid to provident habits. 

The term shamelessness, though rather caustic, has been em- 
ployed to indicate, with one word, the willingness of the pauperized 
to discuss private affairs with strangers, and to lay open to view what 
others would be most anxious to conceal. To the normal man, an 
attitude of reserve towards strangers forms the strongest obstacle to 
asking for or accepting assistance. Before the breaking up of the 
patriarchal family and of tribal organization, distress of sickness or 
of old age was probably regarded as the possible lot of every man. 
Help, if given at all, came from those of supposedly the same blood, 
and there was no shame in receiving it. The stranger, however, the 
outsider, was an enemy from whom no charity was expected and to 
whom none was given. With the establishment of civil society and 
the gradual decay of organizations based on consanguinity, relief 
began to mean the giving of assistance by strangers to strangers. 
No longer a matter of mutual accommo ‘ation and domestic arrange- 
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ment, it implied on the part of the recipient a suppression of the 
primal attitude of defiance towards the stranger and a willingness to 
appear his inferior in accepting the gift that is made in a spirit of 
condescension. The one accepting assistance departed from the 
standard mental habitus and became abnormal, pitied, perhaps, but 
socially outcast. A despised beggar class began to form, with tradi- 
tions and methods of its own. Poor relief became a problem. In 
modern times, the increased mobility of the laboring classes, weaken- 
ing the ties of family and of neighborhood, has again made charity, 
to a greater extent than before, an affair between strangers, with all 
the distrust and deception growing out of this relation. Meanwhile, 
the political and industrial organization of skilled workers has culti- 
vated a proud class consciousness and some feeling of contempt for 
those who submit to the patronizing charity of the rich. Thus, again, 
those lacking in a sense of shame and in self-respect are become out- 
casts. There are certain conditions under which medical charity may 
aid that first breaking down of reserve that opens the way to the 
worst pauperization. Merely laying bare physical ills—one of the 
inevitable incidents of all medical treatment—does not have that 
effect. There is, however, a confession of poverty in applying at a 
dispensary, intended forthe poor only, that tends towards the pauper’s 
lack of shame. If the dispensary is made free to all, this disappears. 
When, as is sometimes the case with poor-law officers, the dispenser 
of medical aid also gives general relief, or directs to the agencies of 
general relief, the application for medical assistance may lead to 
pauperizing aid in other pressing needs. It is probably largely owing 
to experiences growing out of the administrative connection of public 
medical and general relief that English poor-law experts regard 
medical charity as an opening to pauperizing influences. Thus, Mr. 
Ede writes: ‘‘There is ample evidence to show that when medical 
relief is given on easy terms, such relief leads to further applications 
to the guardians and to habitual pauperism.’’ In American institu- 
tions, however, this danger cannot be very great. 

Untruthfulness is a frequent characteristic of the pauperized, 
and appears at first glance to be encouraged by medical charity. The 
‘‘abuse”’ of dispensaries makes liars. This, however, is the result of 
attempts to restrict free treatment to the indigent and to fasten the 
stigma of pauperism upon it. Some patients go to the dispensary 
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prepared with false name and address. Others discover on their 
arrival that they must either withdraw or make false statements. 
Falsehoods will be told before there is time to take thought. Nothing 
is easier than a lie on the spur of the moment. If, however, medical 
treatment be made free to all who apply, there will be no occasion 
for telling lies. 

It appears then, that, medical treatment, given freely to all appli- 
cants, fosters none of the special characteristics of pauperization. 
If it pauperizes, it is through hidden channels. In certain obvious 
ways it even counteracts pauperizing forces. Some of the poor will 
not readily spend of their meagre earnings for medical services, unless 
the need be painfully urgent. The visit to the doctor will be post- 
poned, and experiments be made with nostrums and home remedies. 
Neglected and mistreated ills, however, may develop into such serious 
disease that charity must step in with free food and fuel as well as 
with free medicine. Prompt, ungrudging medical aid in checking 
sickness at the outset and preventing the serious illness that inter- 
rupts employment or permanently disqualifies for it, prevents the 
poverty that exposes to pauperizing influences. It is the unemployed 
poor, be it remembered, who are in most danger of pauperization, not 
the affluent impostors who are supposed to swarm to the dispensaries. 
In the absence of free treatment, open to all, with no questions asked, 
it is those too truthful to give false names and addresses, those too 
sensitive to submit to investigation, those too honest to ‘‘dead-beat ”’ 
the private physician, who will suffer most from the ravages of 
neglected disease. The attempt to fasten the stigma of pauperism 
upon the receipt of dispensary services acts, in fact, as a selective 
factor, discriminating against the finer spirits among the poor. On 
the other hand, an extension and improvement of the dispensary 
system (and probably still more of the hospital system) would save 
many potentially valuable members of our population. 

The means employed to prevent abuse are either ineffective or 
more or less objectionable. Investigation appears indispensable if 
impostors are to be kept away. It has been asserted that the dis- 
agreeable waiting in the crowded dispensary is sufficient to keep away 
those not in need. Plausible as this seenis, it has not convinced those 
who have had experience with dispensaries. Some instances of abuse 
certainly occur. If, however, dispensaries generally were to adopt 
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the practice of having investigations made, it would require at least 
a generation in our larger cities, with their ever-shifting population, 
for the public to become thoroughly cognizant of the fact that 
treatment is no longer free. No searching inquiries are ordinarily 
made at the dispensary. When it has been determined to make in- 
vestigations, the dispensary physician is likely not to inform the 
patient. He is too busy to attend to anything but the medical as- 
pects of the case. A very disagreeable, and not uncommon, situ- 
ation arises when name and address have been taken at the dis- 
pensary, as if a mere formality, and a visitor or investigator makes 
an unexpected and unwelcome appearance at the home of the 
patient. 

New York State has tried to force the elimination of abuse 
by legal action. An Act of the Legislature passed in 1899 author- 
izes the State Board of Charities to make rules and regulations con- 
cerning the government of dispensaries, and requires all dispen 
saries to secure a license from said Board. One of the rules made 
by the Board under this power runs as follows: ‘‘Every applicant 
: in regard to whose ability to pay for medical or surgical 
relief . . . the registrar is in doubt, shall be admitted to a first 
treatment on signing a card containing the ‘representation’ or 
statement of the applicant; but the registrar shall forthwith cause 
an investigation to be made of his or her ability to pay, either per- 
sonally or by parent or guardian; the results of such investigation 
shall be filed among the permanent records of the dispensary. Any 
such applicant who declines to sign the required ‘representation’ 
or statement shall be refused admission.” 

The use of the representation cards, according to Dr. Stephen 
Smith, chairman of the Committee on Dispensaries of the State Board 
of Charities, ‘‘has not been as general . . . asisdesired. Some 
of the dispensaries use representation cards for every case, and others 
use them only when doubtful applicants appear. . . . The rep- 
resentation cards were designed for use as a basis for investigation of 
the worthiness of the applicants for free treatment. In a majority 


of instances, investigation has consisted simply of auestioning the 

applicant. Something more than questioning the applicant, how- 

ever, was designed by the rule. . . . The charity organization 

societies in various parts of the State have indicated a willingness to 
[416] 
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co-operate with the managers of dispensaries by investigating doubt- 
ful cases referred to them, but these offers of assistance have not 
always been taken advantage of by the managers.’’* Although, 
according to Dr. Smith, the managers of dispensaries show no dis- 
position to oppose the wishes of the State Board, it seems doubtful 
whether, forsome time tocome, the law will be effective in enlightening 
the public. It seems no exaggeration to assert that it will require a 
generation to make it generally known that treatment is no longer 
free to all and that investigations are made. If such enlightenment 
of the public is ever accomplished, ‘‘abuse’’ will be somewhat dimin- 
ished. Many, however, would come to the dispensary prepared with 
bogus name and address. Such false statements might prevent a 
second visit to the same dispensary. They could not, in the larger 
cities, prevent the patient from making the rounds of all the dispen- 
saries. In any case, a diagnosis and a bottle of medicine. would 
probably have been given, and that might be all the patient needs, 
or thinks he needs. It would be difficult, also, to keep upa persistent 
system of visitation and inquiry if the visitors were continually led 
astray by false addresses. To keep the suffering patient waiting, and 
insist on an investigation previous to giving treatment, is a policy 
impossible toentertain. Investigation, asa means of checking abuse, 
cannot, therefore, be entirely successful. 

Whether or no it be made effective, investigation is not alto- 
gether desirable. It involves inquiry into the private affairs of many 
who are, in all matters except medical service, proudly independent. 
They are not a class that ought to be needlessly humiliated or 
offended. If they should ever become hardened to such inquiry it 
would be evidence that being investigated had cultivated in them 
some of the indifference and shamelessness of the pauperized. The 
investigation is often made for the dispensary by an agent of a charity 
organization society. This arrangement finds favor with those 
wishing to check abuse, because it appears advantageous to use 
existing agencies of investigation rather than make the dispensary 
develop its own methods of making inquiries. Unfortunately, 
charity organization societies have important tasks somewhat in 
excess of their powers, tasks that are often disagreeable and with the 
performance of which a perplexed public is not in entire sympathy. 


* In Charities for August 29, 1902, article entitled ‘‘ Dispensary Law Effective." 
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It is doubtful, therefore, whether these societies can afford to under- 
take, in addition, the unpopular office of investigating for dispensaries 
a class of people who are not accustomed to the charity worker’s 
visits and resent the intrusion. The accomplishment of charity 
organization ideals depends on the co-operation of the general 
public, of the poor as well as of the rich. For charity organization 
societies to undertake unpopular tasks when the need is not more 
obvious and urgent than is that of investigating dispensary cases, 
is to imperil great matters for the sake of lesser things. The 
poorer classes in the large cities are accustomed to free medical treat - 
ment. To deprive them of it will arouse ill-will. To educate them 
to dislike this form of charity will be difficult and a heavy addition 
to the sufficiently troublesome educational tasks of this generation. 
How can the public be reasoned with and taught that it is 
shameful to receive medical services free? The results obta:med 
by such educational efforts will be small. It is enough if a dis- 
like for assistance in clothing, food and fuel can be incuicated. 
This is the main lesson, and unpalatable doctrine concerning med- 
ical charity will only distract the unwilling learners. 

In regard to the first count of the indictment of free treatment, 
its alleged pauperizing tendency, we have seen (1) that it does not 
strongly foster any of the special characteristics of the pauperized ; 
(2) that by preventing physical degeneration it tends to prevent 
pauperization ; and (3) that the means of preventing pauperization 
are either so ineffective or so undesirable that the pauperization, if 
there is any, isan evil that must be borne unless, what is not prob- 
able, we are willing to abolish the free dispensary altogether. Turning 
now to the second count, does the dispensary hinder the development 
of more desirable methods of securing medical treatment? Self-help, 
whether it be co-operative, as in the case of the fraternal organization, 
or individual, as when doctors’ bills are paid for professional services 
rendered, is more pleasant to contemplate than charity of any kind. 
If capable of sufficiently general application, it would, of course, be 
preferred. Is it generally applicable? To pay a private practitioner 
for expensive specialist services is beyond the means of too many. 
The method of the provident dispensary is making little headway in 
England, and appears to have no prospects whatever in this country. 
The fraternal orders, though displaying vigor and promise, and 
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including in their membership skilled laborers and small shopkeepers 
—the very classes that would suffer most from a more stringent policy 
on the part of the dispensaries—have not, and probably cannot, make 
adequate provision. The physician emploved by them, the ‘‘lodge 
doctor,’’ is a general practitioner, unable to deal with special cases. 
With his eye on the more lucrative operations of his private practice, 
he often renders the lodge membership but grudging service. If the 
writer may venture to generalize, on the basis of observations made 
in investigating cases for dispensaries in New York City, members of 
fraternal organizations frequently think it necessary to resort to the 
free dispensary. The methods of self-help do not, therefore, appear 
to be generally applicable. Shall the need for prompt and efficient 
treatment remain unsatisfied because what seems the ideal method is 
impracticable ? 

It has been argued that, in a democracy, governmental activity 
may be called a form of co-operation. In matters of charity, how- 
ever, we are not altogether democratic. Public grants are hardly 
keeping pace with the contributions of private wealth. The social 
democrat may scent degradation in the receipt of aid from privately 
endowed institutions. If there is anything evil in it, however, it is 
an inevitable incident of prevailing social tendencies, and would not 
be greatly aggravated by a larger medical charity. The fierce class- 
consciousness of the laboring classes possibly may force the develop- 
ment of public dispensaries in preference to private institutions. 
The only certainty is that unaided individuals, or associations of 
persons of small means, cannot cope with the problem of securing 
adequate medical aid. Some power must step in and draw from the 
social surplus, whether in private hands or public funds, the means of 
supporting the proper agencies of relief. Whether, under a ‘‘benevo- 
lent feudalism”’ we accept the gracious gifts of the millionaire, or a 
social democracy through taxation, appropriation or confiscation 
secure the means—free, prompt and adequate medical service for all 
who may apply, we may expect, will be necessary to satisfy the 
modern humanitarian spirit. 

The third objection to the free dispensary, its injury to the 
practice of the private physician, indicates the origin of the bitterest 
opposition. The mere desires of the profession, of course, cannot be 
allowed to stand in the way of the satisfaction of a general need. 
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Unless a vested right in an occupation be admitted, the dissatisfied 
profession has no ground upon which to make its plea. No trade 
can be given a perpetual patent. With the medical profession in 
private practice it is not as yet a question of total extinction, but 
only of forcing out an excess of supply. If we conceive the possibility 
of the private physician being some day entirely displaced by the 
various agencies of medical charity, there arises the question whether 
the public would be better served by a physician serving for a fee, as 
a trader selling his wares, or by one following the routine of duty for 
a salary. A purely academic question this, and yet not altogether 
irrelevant to the discussion of our practical problem. An extension 
of the dispensary system and a general acceptance of the argument 
in favor of universal free treatment, would tend to bring about the 
disappearance of the private practitioner, the free lance in medicine. 
The argument in favor of the dispensary is, therefore, not complete 
unless it can be shown that the work of the attached and salaried 
doctor of medicine will not be inferior to that of the independent 
physician.‘ 
The physician derives his income from the misfortunes of others. 
The more sickness, the wider his market and the larger his income, 
provided, of course, sickness does not proceed to the point of dimin- 
ishing the average purchasing power of the community. Preventive 
measures for meeting sickness are opposed to the interests of the 
profession. Public sanitation appeals to the physician only in so far 
as he and his family are protected by it. Still greater, it appears, 
must be his indifference to the work of educating the public in 
hygiene and sanitation. Too much intelligence on the part of the 
* The result of a continued growth of the dispensary system may be the disapnearance of 
the physician not connected with a dispensary, but not the end of private practice. The 
amount of the latter remaining wi!] depend on the salaries paid the dispensary physician. As 
a rule, no salaries are now paid, physicians making use of the dispensary as a means of adver 
tisement, and sorretimes of experimentation, looking to an increased private practice as the 
source of their income. A satisfactory salary would relieve them of the necessity of striving 
for a private practice. The effect of an increase of dispensaries, under the system prevailing 
at present, would be to throw private practice to an increasing extent into the hands of dis- 
pensary specialists. The mass of mankind would resort to the free dispensary. The rich and 
fastidious would pay for private service outside of the dispensary, and in so dving would be 
indirectly supporting the dispensarv. As the specialist's fees include payment-for his dispen 
sary work, they would be too large for persons of ordinary means. Some medical attendance 
in the homes of the patients there will always be, but this may fal! largely to the ‘‘out-patient”™ 


departments of the large hospitals, leaving no field for the independent practitioner except in 
the rura! districts. 
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public might be fatal to his practice. Such are the purely economic 
interests of the profession. Most of its members, of course, are open 
to more generous motives. It is here merely insisted that, from the 
economic point of view, the interests of the profession are at variance 
with the interests of society as a whole. Some physicians are not 
superior to the temptations arising from this situation. Aside from 
a not uncommon, half-conscious luke-warmness for preventive meas- 
ures, there is the use of clearly dishonest methods of getting a prac- 
tice. The encouragement of imaginary maladies and unnecessary 
performances upon gullible and profitable patients are some of the 
works by which the independent trader in medical services must be 
judged. These are evils not likely to be much checked by the rising 
intellectual standards of the profession. The migratory character of 
our population and the disappearance of the old family physician 
diminish the sway of sentiment and friendship in healing sickness, 
and open the door to a more complete dominance of the commercial 
spirit. It may be granted that selfish interests and dishonest 
methods cannot be eliminated completely from any system. Medical 
treatment by public official, or the employee of privately endowed 
charity, will have its faults. The danger of unprogressivness in 
bureaucratic management is notorious. At its best, however, insti- 
tutional effort to serve a public interest appears better than the 
commercial rivalry of individuals. In the relief of distress, the 
motive of pecuniary gain is a poor substitute for sympathy and the 
sense of duty. Pride in the performance of duty has often been 
made a powerful motive to the salaried agent of public and private 
institutions. The private physician, in the performance of duties, 
has one eye on the possibility of collecting his fee. A bureaucratic 
system may degenerate until it fails to accomplish what the system 
of private enterprise now performs. At its best, however, the insti- 
tutional system is the ideal method of relieving distress. It is not an 
ideal system that leaves to individual enterprise the commercial 
exploitation of human suffering. 

To some readers the above argument may appear to savor of 
socialism. The proposed extension of medical charity, as has been 
suggested before, may be either private or public, according as 
society tends towards aristocracy or towards democracy. In the 
latter case, there will be a fulfilment of the desires of the socialists, 
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who have proposed to make all medical aid a public charge, all alike 
to be treated by public officials. If, under an aristocratic régime, 
private benevolence make the large donations, these may also be 
said to possess a public character. The charitable institutions of 
society must be supported by those who control its surplus wealth, 
and who, in consequence of this control, are the de fucto rulers. The 
direction of social change is at present far from clear. The extension 
of public functions to the care of health is, however, in important 
respects, very different from the rest of the socialist’s program, and 
not open to the same objections. The most damaging charge brought 
against collectivism is the inferiority of public to private adminis- 
tration in enterprise and inventiveness. The rapid adoption, if not 
also the invention, of improved methods, has been the office of private 
enterprise. In the art of healing, however, unlike the ordinary pro- 
cesses of industrial society, such progress as has been made has not 
been the result of the competitive spirit. The scientist and humani- 
tarian, the man working for a salary rather than the man ‘‘hustling”’ 
for a fee, has been the discoverer and inventor. The general adoption 
of new methods by the profession has been due to the teaching of the 
medical colleges rather than to the pressure of competition. The 
objection that has so much force against the extension of public 
administration to agriculture, manufacture or commerce is, therefore, 
not valid against the increased activity of the State in matters of 
health. After all, long strides already have been taken in the direction 
pointed to by the socialist. Medical services are not merely per- 
formed gratuitously by public authorities, but in some cases even 
forced upon unwilling recipients. It has come to be only a question 
of degree, not of principle. Once let it be recognized that it is not 
so much the abjectly poor and incurably dependent that ought to be 
protected against degenerating influences, as those potentially valu- 
able members of society who are above the pauper line, but struggling 
hard to maintain their economic independence, and it must be 
admitted that it is a duty of the rulers and guardians of society to 
watch over the health of its members and to treat all sickness at its 
start—freely, promptly, thoroughly. 

It has been the aim of this paper to show the weakness of the 
chief objections made to a generous and indiscriminate medical 
charity. That the movement for the extension of medical relief 
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will, in this generation, proceed so far as to make the physician's 
services as free as those of the teacher or librarian, is not to be ex- 
pected. It is proper, however, to raise the question whether the time 
has not come for the charity expert to withdraw his opposition to a 
slow but inevitable ‘‘drift of things,’’ and to adjust his mind to the 
expectation of a new order. 
G. A. KLEENE, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Cann. 
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SOME PHASES OF THE DISPENSARY PROBLEM 


‘Of all the subjects with which the charity worker has to deal,” 
said Dr. Silas F. Hallock in a recent address, ‘‘hospital charity is one 
of the most important. When we stop to consider the large propor- 
tion of cases which come to us for relief, and of which sickness is 
the chief and determining cause of financial distress—and in many 
more it is the contributing cause—we can readily see its importance. 
Then again when we consider how much sickness is to be traced to 
the ignorance of the masses as to the simplest rules of hygiene or 
proper preparation and cooking of food, we see that our work is not 
only curative but educational and preventive.”’ 

Hospital charity may be separated into two main divisions: 
treatment in cases where the patient occupies a bed and remains in 
the hospital during the entire duration of the illness, and outdoor 
relief, where the patient comes to the hospital or dispensary for 
treatment and advice, but lives at home and very often continues 
the usual round of daily duties. It is with the latter phase of 
medical charity that we are now concerned. 

The subject is an old one, and for generations the uses and 
abuses of the dispensary have been discussed both by the medical 
profession and the laity. That there is and always has been need of 
improvement in dispensary service must be admitted; that much 
unnecessary obloquy rests upon the dispensary and its work there is 
also but little doubt. Charitable work of all sorts is more and more 
seeking to prevent rather than to cure destitution. ‘‘It is better to 
have a fence at the top of a precipice than an ambulance at the 
bottom; better to prevent a man from going down than to try to 
raise him when he has fallen.’’ It is in this way that the dispensary 
serves a particularly useful purpose. Preventive medicine occupies 
an increasingly important place in the work of the medical profession, 
and dispensary treatment endeavors to check the disease before it has 
become so serious that it involves the train of hardships consequent 


upon giving up work. 
An English observer says: 
“At present our most highly equipped—and therefore most formidable— 
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competitors are our kinsmen across the Atlantic. America is commercially for- 
midable, not merely because of her gigantic enterprises and almost illimitable 
resources, but because, as recent investigations have shown, her workers are 
better nourished and possess a relatively higher efficiency.’’' 

Industrial success cannot be secured by any body of people unless 
the public health is maintained. The functions of municipal govern- 
ment deal largely with questions of good housekeeping which affect 
the people asa whole. The effects of a good or bad water supply are 
instantly reflected in the commercial prosperity or troubles of a city. 
Hamburg, with unfiltered water, was once the scene of a constant 
scourge of disease. Supplied from: the same sources, but with its 
water purified before reaching the consumer, it is now a healthful 
city. One of the most serious results of bad municipal government 
in this country is its invariable effect on the health as well as the 
morals of the community. Clean streets, proper building laws and 
public sanitation all have a direct influence on the public health. The 
first duty of the community is to keep the citizen well, to prevent the 
danger of illness, and, in case of accident and disease, to retz:rn the 
wage-earner as soon as possible to the ranks. This should be done 
so as to interfere as little as may be with his productiveness and con- 
sequently, where possible, treatment should be commenced at the 
outset of the disease in a dispensary or the out-patient department 
of some hospital, in order that the sufferer may keep at work and 
retain his means of livelihood. Where this is not possible, the patient 
has to be cared for in the hospital ward. We often forget what this 
means where the family is barely able to maintain itself on the com- 
bined earnings of all its members. 

Another point which is too often lost sight of is the difference 
in cost between walking cases and in-patients. Sir Henry Burdett 
states: 

“ The cost of treating 1,000 out-patients is about equal to the expenditure 

upon one constantly occupied bed, provided the administration of the institu- 
tion in question is conducted with reasonable efficiency.’”’ 
The figures for England, while hardly applying to this country, 
as the dispensary cases there do not receive as costly treatment as 
here, yet give a general idea of the great difference in cost between 
the two classes of patients. 


1 “Poverty, A Study of Town Life," by B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
? Burdett’s ‘‘Hospitals and Charities."" London, 1903. 
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The most often discussed point in connection with dispensaries 
is the abuse of their facilities by those who are able to pay a physician. 
It is generally agreed that all those below the ‘‘ poverty line,’ and a 
large number whose earnings are barely more than sufficient to keep 
the family together, provided the health of all is good, are fit subjects 
for the dispensary’s care. Unfortunately there are no figures to give 
even an approximate idea of what proportion of the population this 
may be in our great cities. Mr. Rowntree, in his study of poverty 
in York, England, writes: 

“Nearly thirty per cent of the population are living in poverty and are 
ill-housed, ill-clothed and under-fed. So long as this state of things confinues a 


” 


low average of efficiency among the wage-earning classes is inevitable 

He further states: 

“We have been accustomed to look upon the poverty in London as excep- 
tional, but when the result of a careful investigation shows that the proportion of 
poverty in London is practically equalled in what may be regarded as a typical 
provincial town, we are faced by the startling probability that from 25 to 30 
per cent of the population of the United Kingdom are living in poverty.” 

In a study of social conditions in the southeastern end of Boston, 
it is stated that ‘‘about thirty per cent. of West End people, and about 
forty per cent. of North End people, are below the line of poverty as 
set by Charles Booth in his London studies.’’* These figures refer 
only to congested districts in Boston; for the whole city the propor- 
tion would, of course, be far lower. In this country, the number of 
persons living in poverty is much less than in England. Miss Rich- 
mond, General Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, says: 

‘“My own opinion is that we have little or none of the hereditary pauperism 
of England, and that the percentage (in this country) should be much lower—say 
not more than a third as much.” 

The fact remains, however, that a considerable proportion of 
our population is living from hand-to-mouth, and is not in a fit 
position to face the complications which disease and loss of occu- 
pation bring. Before one can measure the extent to which dis- 
pensary privileges are abused by the patients, it must be discovered 
what proportion of the population is actually unable to pay anything 
for the service of a physician. 


3 Americans in Process—A Settlement Study.'’ Boston, 1902. 
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If 10 per cent. of the population of our larger cities are below the 
‘‘poverty line,’’ and possibly half as many again are so little more 
than self-sustaining that they cannot afford to pay a physician in time 
of illness—then ainong the remaining dispensary attenders we must 
include those who are able to pay, but very sensibly prefer the free 
services of skilled dispensary physicians to the care of often less 
capable practitioners whose fees are within their reach. 

Other circumstances besides poverty may also be considered 
proper reasons for attendance at dispensaries. Chief of these is the 
educational value to the student of medicine which comes from 
studying at first hand the cases which present themselves at a dis- 
pensary. In other words, it is often to the advantage of the com- 
munity that persons able to pay a small fee should be treated without 
further return than their willingness to serve as subjects for demon- 
stration for classes of medical students. This is particularly true in 
regard to special diseases where difficulty is found by the teacher in 
securing adequate material. It is a strong argument for confining 
free dispensaries to teaching institutions. There is, moreover, less 
danger of slovenly treatment in a dispensary used for teaching. As 
Dr. W. W. Keen says: ‘‘Students are the best whip and spur I know.”’ 

A physician connected with a medical school in one of our smaller 
cities writes: 

“As yet we have not to complain of any abuses. The hospital with which 
I am connected has only an out-patient service for the eye and the nose and 
throat, as it was felt to be an injustice to the younger general practitioners to 
foster a general out-patient service. But for instruction there must be ambulant 
patients, especially as the younger practitioners will find among such their chief 
clientele later.” 

The results of a recent investigation of the dispensaries in Phila- 
delphia* may prove of value as giving in concrete form a view of the 
situation as it exists to a greater or less extent in most of our large 
cities. In order to secure the necessary data, letters were sent to a 
large number of physicians, and at the same time a question blank 
was sent to each of the dispensaries in Philadelphia, asking for 
detailed information. The results of this investigation showed that 
there were 61 dispensaries in Philadelphia devoted to the relief of the 
sick and injured. More than half of these were connected with hos- 


‘The Dispensary Problem in Philadelphia—A Report made to the Hospital Association 
of Philadelphia, October 28, 1903." 
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pitals. In 42 of the dispensaries under consideration, 305,980 
patients were treated during 1902, or 238 cases for each 1,000 of the 
population. An investigation made in 1880 showed that at that 
time 159 persons were receiving treatment for each 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. In twenty-three years the percentage had risen from 15.9 
to 23.8. In New York, 876,070 patients were treated during 1900, 
or 254 for each 1,000 of the population. While the statistics do 
not include all of the Philadelphia dispensaries, they are suffi- 
ciently accurate to give a close idea of the total amount of work 
done. The number of cases treated would undoubtedly have been 
raised a few thousand had complete statistics been obtained, but this 
increase would probably be offset by the number of cases which 
appear more than once in the figures which have been secured. It 
can, in a general way, be stated that more than one-fifth of the popu- 
lation is now receiving free treatment at the dispensaries in Phila- 
delphia. There are over 800 physicians connected with these insti 
tutions, almost all of whom give their services without receiving any 
direct compensation. That the indirect return is fully worth the 
time expended is shown by the competition to secure dispensary 
positions, particularly of the higher grade. 

A study of the superintendents’ answers gives the impression 
that there is little uniformity in the methods of management and 
that there must be considerable carelessness in the carrying out of 
these methods. It has been impossible to get an accurate idea as 
to the cost of maintenance of the dispensaries. The figures given 
vary from one-half cent to $1.324 for each patient treated. As most 
of the dispensaries are connected with hospitals, and as these insti- 
tutions as a rule do not separate the expenditures for the in- and 
out-patient departments, the figures given must in most cases be 
simply the result of guesswork. The difference would, however, be 
partly accounted for were the items known which had been in- 
cluded in the figures. The institutions reporting the higher costs 
have undoubtedly included a proportionate amount of the total out- 
lay for maintenance of plant, interest charges, heat, light, wages and 
other expenditures of this nature, in addition to the actual cost of 
materials used. The institutions giving the lower figures cannot 
include anything but the actual value of the materials dispensed. 
In most of the dispensaries under consideration no effort is made to 
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increase the number of patients, and but one-third use their cases for 
teaching purposes. Less than one-third attempt to prevent im- 
position by patients able to pay. Of these the larger number try 
to regulate the matter by simply questioning the patient.- Where 
patients are able to pay, the majority report that they are referred 
to the office of a physician. The indirect gain which some dispens- 
ary physicians are able to secure is shown by the practice at several 
of the dispensaries of permitting them to refer cases to their own 
offices. 

A large proportion of the physicians who were consulted agree 
that the chief abuse of the dispensary is that patients are treated 
who are able to pay a physician for his services. As to the other 
abuses, there is no unanimity of opinion, although many which are 
noted are undoubtedly true. The abuse on the part of the doctors 
mentioned by the largest number of physicians, is that patients are 
not carefully treated in the dispensary. This is a natural result of 
handling large numbers of people in a limited amount of time, and is 
an undoubted fact. A problem which was not enlarged on by the 
doctors, is that of the many patients applying for free treatment at 
our dispensaries are persons who have exhausted their resources 
in paying a doctor and are forced to seek the aid of these institu- 
tions to rectify the results of improper treatment. 

In Philadelphia the problem presented is that of sixty-one dis- 
pensaries, having little or nothing in common, competing with each 
other more or less directly, and all of them anxious to show large 
returns in the amount of work done. Connected with them are about 
28 per cent. of the physicians practicing in Philadelphia, and yet the 
majority of doctors feel, rightly or wrongly, that dispensaries are 
fostering abuse and depriving them of fees justly theirs. They tell 
us that the district physicians, who are paid by the city, should care 
for the indigent poor, that competition should be eliminated and 
means taken to prevent imposition, and yet they are apparently 
unwilling or unable to take any steps to alter existing conditions. 
A careful scrutiny of the answers received from both physicians and 
superintendents at the time of the investigation made last summer, 
leads to the conclusion that, while the chief abuse is the application 
for treatment by those who are able to pay, the management of our 
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dispensaries and the physicians connected with them are also open 
to criticism. 

The State of New York has been the first to recognize the neces- 
sity for regulating dispensary practice. Its law, which has now been 
in effect for more than three years, has already shown good results. 
It has acted as a check to indiscriminate dispensary attendance, the 
increase in the number of patients since the enactment of the law 
having been proportionately less than the increase in the population 
during the same period.* The law defines the purpose of dispensaries, 
provides that they shall be licensed by the State Board of Charities, 
and gives rules and regulations for their operation. In addition, the 
State Board of Charities is given power to visit and inspect licensed 
dispensaries and, after due notice, to revoke these licenses in case the 
public interest should demand such action. In accordance with the 
terms of the act, the New York State Board of Charities has adopted 
a simple but effective set of rules requiring that in each dispensary 
there shall be posted a public notice showing that the dispensary has 
been duly licensed under the laws of the State, and providing for a 
registrar to supervise the work of the dispensary and to make and 
preserve all records, receive applicants and enforce the rules and 
regulations. All emergency cases must be admitted and receive 
prompt care and treatment. Every applicant who is deemed poor 
and needy is to be treated. Where there is a question as to the 
patient’s ability to pay, the registrar is to make an investigation, the 
results of which are filed among the permanent records of the dis- 
pensary. At the same time the patient is required to sign a statement 
in a form approved by the Board of Charities. It is a misdemeanor 
to receive treatment on false representations. The Board also pro- 
vides for the appointment of a matron, excludes the treatment of 
contagious diseases, directs that cases shall not be used for teaching 
purposes without consent being obtained, and defines the duties of 
the apothecary and provides for sanitary inspection and the arrange- 
ments and equipment of the dispensary. Legal enactment is 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction, and where the State Board 
of Health is a liberal-minded and progressive body much can be done 
to prevent abuse and increase the efficiency of these institutions. 
The provision making it a misdemeanor to receive treatment on false 


° Dispensary Law Effective Stephen Smith, M. D., Charities, August 29, 1903. 
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pretences is in itself a safeguard, as well-to-do people, who would 
unblushingly demand the services of a dispensary physician, might ** 
deterred by knowing that discovery of their imposition would leaa > 
prosecution and punishment. Another value of legal control is found 
in the fact that inspection can be made by a competent branch of the 
State government, thus making it possible to require a higher standard 
of efficiency than would be possible where no such control exists. 

At the present time, too little thought is given to the equipment 
and detail management of the dispensaries, particularly where they 
are not connected with imedical schools. It is just as important to 
keep accurate and scientific records of the work done in a dispensary 
as it is in a research laboratory. The recent adoption of more accu- 
rate systems of records by some of the leading institutions in this 
country is a hopeful sign and should help to raise the standard of 
efficiency. It will also aid in ferreting out the patients addicted to 
the so-called ‘‘dispensary habit,’ who drift from one clinic to 
another in the hope of securing novelty in treatment if not 
recovery of health. 

A fatal defect in the present loose inethod of caring for our sick 
poor is the overlapping of the institutions devoted to their care. A 
glance at the map of Philadelphia, for example, shows that the 
various dispensaries are not placed with any view to the needs of the 
various sections of the city. Indeed, most of them are in the older 
part of the city, between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. At one 
point there are five dispensaries within a radius of two blocks, while 
in other parts of the city large territories are entirely without any 
such facilities. It is, of course, almost impossible in districting a city 
to eliminate organizations which are already established. Much 
can, however, be done to prevent unnecessary duplication in the 
launching of new ventures. 

The most poorly-clad patient is sometimes not the most deserv- 
ing recipient of charity. Patients coming to the dispensary often put 
on their best clothes and endeavor to appear to the best advantage 
when seeking medical assistance. For this reason, in making rules to 
regulate dispensary practice, great care should be taken not to do 
anything which is likely to turn away those cases which really need 
help but are unwilling to admit that they have been reduced to such 
a condition. It is generally wise to give the desired advice or treat- 
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ment on the occasion of the first visit of the patient, deferring investi- 
gation, except in very flagrant cases, until the pressing necessities of 
the applicant have been relieved. It is thus possible, without forcing 
the patient to wait for treatment, to provide for all immediate needs 
and at the same time to prevent subsequent imposition. 

The work of the dispensary can undoubtedly be largely increased 
in usefulness by securing the aid and co-operation of other charitable 
agencies and extending the scope of relief far beyond the mere giving 
of advice and treatment. The work which has been started by the 
Vanderbilt Clinic in New York in its dispensary for pulmonary 
tuberculosis is an example of what can be accomplished by foliowing 
the patients to their homes and endeavoring, through the employ- 
ment of a trained nurse, to ameliorate the conditions existing there. 
In the same way, co-operation with the charity organizations can be 
made a most important factor in eliminating improper cases and in 
performing the greatest service to the deserving. With large numbers 
of organizations devoted to charitable relief, there is no necessity for 
anyone, no matter how poor, to go hungry or sick without receiving 
prompt and adequate assistance. Indeed, the greatest trouble in 
Philadelphia is not the lack of charitable effort, but the enormous 
amount of competition, duplication and overlapping. 

A large share of the responsibility for existing difficulties in the 
dispensary situation must be laid to the physicians themselves. Men 
of wide reputation usually charge more than the moderate wage- 
earner can afford to pay, and the physician who is willing to accept a 
very small fee is too often incompetent. Probably nothing is worse 
for the health of the laboring classes than the treatment so often 
given by the quack, who is willing to supply advice and medicine for 
an almost nominal fee. A few standard prescriptions are all that are 
needed to cover the majority of ills, and a hasty examination and 
still more careless diagnosis are followed by an injunction to take the 
contents of the bottle and come again when it is exhausted. A com- 
munity of interest has even been known to exist between a physician 
and undertaker, which naturally aroused suspicion on the part of the 
patients. Is it to be wondered that attendance at a public clinic, 
even with the loss of time and other inconveniences which may be 
entailed, is often thought preferable to an office visit? The patients 
feel, and rightly, that the names of the prominent citizens who act 
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as trustees are a guarantee of the character and ability of the physi- 
cians on the staff, and it is this feeling which is so often expressed in 
their refusal to be treated by anyone but ‘‘the professor.”’ 

State regulation of the medical profession did away with many 
and serious abuses, and as the standards for admission to the pro- 
fession are raised and safeguarded the problem of the dispensary will 
undoubtedly be lessened. Were it possible to expend a larger sum 
for the maintenance of our dispensaries, to provide them with the 
best equipment, and to give the dispensary physician a direct return 
for his services, requiring of him, as of all the other officers, a strict 
performance of duty, much could be accomplished. At the present 
time, the dispensary is too often considered to be merely the feeder 
of other departments of the hospital or college, and too little thought 
and care are devoted to its housing, equipment and the qualifications 
of the medical officers. It is just as important to keep the standard 
of all appointments high in dispensaries as it is in other hospital work, 
for even where the chief of clinic is all that he might be, an incompe- 
tent or unscrupulous assistant can do a deal of harm. While the 
dispensary undoubtedly is abused, and while its abuse is a favorite 
topic of discussion, it would seem that the benefit of these institutions 
to the community at large is far greater than their evil effects. 
Improvement must come through intelligent direction on the part 
of those responsible for their management, conscientious and unselfish 
work by the medical profession, and careful investigation of appli- 
cants for relief. The dispensary is here and is here to stay. The 
problem is simply so to direct our medical charities that the greatest 
amount of good may be accomplished with the least possible waste. 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF GIRLS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania, if classified according to the amount of power 
used in manufacturing, ranks first among the states of the Union. 
In the decade 1890 to tgoo the increase in the value of its products 
was greater than that of any other state. There is an aggregate 
wealth in its banks of over $150,000,000, which is over $500 per capita 
of the depositors, while in its building and loan associations there is 
an aggregate assessinent of over $112,000,000. The capital 
invested in instruments of production and real estate devoted to 
productive industry amounts to over a billion and a half dollars, 
and the net value of products of its mills and factories in 1900 was 
over a billion dollars, or nearly $175 per capita of population. In 
the half century from 1850 to 1900, the gross per capita value of 
the products increased from $67.07 to $291.19. All this proves 

if proof is needed—that the State of Pennsylvania is rich, and 
is under no necessity to enlist in its industrial army thousands of 
young girls whose physical vigor and intellectual power are im- 
paired by continuous and arduous labor. 

The labor needed in our factories and workshops to produce 
articles of social utility, whose net value is over one billion dollars, 
amounts to over 800,000 hands, of whom 188,578 are females; 
and of the female employees, 17,286 are girls under 16 years of 
age. Many of these children are employed in stores as ‘‘cash girls,” 
but the vast majority of them are employees in mills and factories, 
where tiny fingers labor for ten hours each day for 300 days in 
the year. The industries in which most of them are employed are 
silk-throwing, hosiery and underwear, cigars and sweet-stuffs, 
umbrellas and parasols, paper-bags and boxes, overalls and shirts, etc. 
These industries, in which female child labor forms so important a 
part of the employees, are not equally distributed over the State. 
They are found for the greater part in the east. Pennsylvania has 
67 counties, but in 18 of them—all of which are east of Harrisburg— 
which contain 52.87 per cent of the female population of the State, 
we find 87.07 per cent of all girls employed under 16 years of age. 
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The six counties in which female child labor most prevails are Berks, 
Lackawanna, Lancaster, Lehigh, Luzerne and Philadelphia. Most of 
the children employed in these counties are found in factories and 
mills located in large cities, such as Reading, Scranton, Lai aster, 
Allentown, Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia. Of all the girls under 
16 years of age employed in the State, 69.81 per cent are in the above 
six counties, which contain only 34.98 per cent of the female popula- 
tion of the State. 

There are in Pennsylvania 18 cities with over 25,000 population. 
By a comparison of the returns from the factory inspectors and the 
returns of the superintendent of public instruction of the State, we 
are able approximately to determine the percentages of female chil- 
dren employed, of the age-group, 13—16 years, 1n these cities. The 
following table gives the percentage: 


Percentage 

Percentage of Girls Percentage of Popu- of Popula- 

of age-group 13- lation having tion For* 

16 years employed. Foreign Parents. eign Born. 
In the State..... aan 9.16 22.7 15.6 
Allegheny ............ 7.82 37.4 23.2 
Allentown ........... 41.63 14.1 8.4 
10.17 17.9 8.4 
16.09 10.1 4.9 
Johnstown ........... 1.00 26.7 20.3 
49.40 18.9 8.4 
McKeesport .......... 0.59 32.9 27.3 
New Castle........... 2.86 22.7 18.8 
Philadelphia ......... 19.51 32.0 22.8 
ee 4.12 37.3 26.3 
ree 36.02 12.6 7.5 
32.95 44.3 28.4 
Wilkes-Barre ......... 26.03 40.0 23.3 
Williamsport ......... 6.16 19.4 7.7 


York and Easton, together with the cities above mentioned, 
stand forth conspicuously in this list as centres where young girls are 
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largely employed. Column second in the above table gives the per- 
centages of the native-born of foreign-born parents, and column third 
gives those of the foreign-born of the population of these cities. The 
table shows that cities, such as McKeesport, Johnstown, Erie, Pitts- 
burg, and Allegheny, which have the highest percentages in the 
second and third columns, have the lowest percentages of girls 
under 16 years employed; while the cities in which the highest 
percentages of this class of employees are found—with the excep- 
tion of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre—have the lowest percentages of 
foreign-born or descendants of foreign-born parents. This suggests 
that entrepreneurs in mills and factories do not wholly draw their 
supply of child labor from among the children of the foreign- 
born. Whatever degeneracy is associated with the labor of girls 
of tender years in factories, it prevails among the children of the 
native-born as well as among those of foreign-born parents in the 
State. 

Let us now consider three industries of the State, namely, silk- 
throwing, hosiery and worsted mills. The following table gives us 
the percentages of female hands employed in them: 


70.65 20.20 50.97 22.15 9 
Hosiery ....... 79.50 18.92 52.19 19.77 3.10 
Worsted Mills. 57.40 17.83 31.90 23.04 73-75 


This table shows that the vast majority of employees in these 
industries is female, and that of this majority an average of over 
22 per cent. is under 16 years of age. Of both male and female 
employees, nearly 20 per cent. is under 16 years, while an average of 
nearly 50 per cent. of the hands is composed of minors. These per- 
centages, which show how prevalent female labor is in these in- 
dustries, are still further corroborated by studying them in distinct 
localities. Take the three industries, s‘lk-throwing, hosiery and 
underwear mills in special localities, and the following table gives 
the percentages of female labor in them: 
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SILK 
In Philadelphia .| 77.07 6.10 25.08 |. 5.28 66.66 


Outside Phil’a. . 77.68 23.90 52.84 | 25.00 77.69 


HOSIERY 
In Philadelphia. 77.09 26.00 56.41 26.82 79.53 
Outside Phil’a. .| 76.98 24.42 48.73 | 27.37 86.25 


UNDERWEAR | 
In Philadelphia .| 87.19 7.68 27.72 | 7.65 62.50 
Outside Phil’a. . 84.60 9.15 36.60 | 7.53 69.65 


This table shows that among the silk-workers in Philadelphia 
we do not find nearly so many minors and young girls under 16 
years employed as in this industry outside that city. In the hosiery 
mills the employment of these classes is as great as in territories 
outside Philadelphia, while in the underwear factories the employ- 
ment of minors and young girls is not so prevalent as in the 


other two industries. 
A study of the factories and mills in five of the cities where 


female labor most prevails gives us the following table as to the 
percentages of minors employed and the percentages of girls under 
16 years employed: 


Percentage of Em- Percentage of Girls 
ployees under under 16 years 
21 years. employed. 
Reading ...... 42.26 20.39 


Let us now consider the wages of these classes of our employees. 
In the census returns of 1900 we have data given of three industries— 
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silk, hosiery and worsted goods—whereby we may compute the 
average annual wage of females. It is as follows: 


Average per Average per 
Annu. Working Day. 
Women 16 years and over (silk) $204.33 68 cents. 
Girls under 16 years (silk) 128.95 la 
Women 16 years and over (hosiery) 265.58 85 
Girls under 16 years (hosiery) . 141.61 47 
Women 16 years and over (worsted goods) .. 290.61 97 
Girls under 16 vears (worsted goods) 174.54 58 * 


In ‘‘Industrial Statistics’’ of our State the daily wage for all 
employees in silk-throwing, hosiery and worsted varns is 84 cents, 
95 cents and one dollar, respectively, which differ from the figures 
given by the census of 1900, which are 74 cents, 90 cents and $1.09, 
respectively. The average daily wages of children under 16 years 
employed in silk, hosiery and underwear in the state is 43 cents, 46 
cents and 47 cents, respectively. Averages, however, do not give us 
the true wages paid in factories which are located in cities and towns 
where an abundant supply of cheap labor is near at hand. In fac- 
tories located in towns and cities in the anthracite regions, young 
girls work for ten hours each day, or sixty hours a week, for from 
$1.50 to $2.00 a week. A girl who earns $3.00 a week is considered 
fortunate, while forewomen who have charge of from fifty to one hun 
dred girls, get only $5.00 a week. In factories located in small towns 
the average daily wage of females over 16 years, as well as that of 
girls under 16 years, is fully 25 per cent. lower than that of the general 
averages based on the census returns. Of all industries employing 
young girls, that of silk-throwing pays the lowest wages, notwith- 
standing the fact that ‘‘of the several branches of the industry the 
manufacture of silk stood first in the value of products in 1900.” 
Pennsylvania, according to the last census, ranks second in the 
industry among the states of the Union. 

In the annual report of the factory inspectors for 1902, the chief 
of inspectors says concerning child labor: ‘‘The first year’s report of 
the Department in 1890showed that over to per cent. of the employees 
were children between the ages of 12 and 16 years. This year’s report 
shows that less than 5 per cent. were employed between the age of 
13 and 16 years.”’ In the census of 1890, only 3.87 per cent. of all 
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employees in the State were children under 16 years, while in 1900 
the percentage was 4.51. During the decade, 1890-1900, the 
increase in the employment of children under 16 years was 47.80 
per cent., while the percentage increase of school children in the 
decade was 15.3. During the same decade the number of female 
employees increased 44.87 per cent., while the female population of 
the State increased 19.5 percent. The returns of the census for 1870, 
1880, 1890 and 1900 show that the percentages of children under 
16 years employed, as compared with all employees engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits in Pennsylvania, are 6.02, 
7.66, 3.87 and 4.51, respectively. The percentage in 1902, as given 
in the factory inspector’s report, is 4.51. With these figures before 
us it is hard to see how the chief of the factory inspectors could make 
the above statement. In the last generation the percentage increase 
of female employees in the State is about three times the percentage 
increase of our population. Since 1870 many legislatures have 
attempted to regulate child labor in the State, but the number 
employed has kept pace with the percentage increase of our popula- 
tion. In.1890 the average wage of children under 16 years was 
50.6 cents a day; in 1900 it was 53 cents, an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
The average wage of females over 16 years in 1890 was 89 cents a day; 
in 1900 it was 87 cents, a reduction of 2.28 per cent. 

The small percentage of children under 16 years employed in 
Pennsylvania is no guarantee that child labor is less prevalent here 
than in southern states, to which public attention has been recently 
called. Our State has many industries in which few children are em- 
ployed, such as iron and steel, locomotive- and car-building, foundries 
and electric apparatus, etc. Hence, to give the percentage of children 
under 16 years employed in all industries of the commonwealth may 
appear favorable to Pennsylvania (4.51 per cent.), as compared with 
North Carolina (14.70 per cent.), but the method of comparison is 
misleading as to the prevalence of child labor in both states. North 
Carolina has no large industries in which few children are employed. 
If a just comparison between north and south is made, the nature of 
the industries in the respective states should be taken into consid- 
eration. Rev. KE. G. Gardner wrote, in the fall of 1902, that of 
45,044 Operatives in textile industries in North Carolina, 7,996 (17.7 
percent.) were under 14 years of age and their daily average wage 
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was 29 cents. In the textile industries specified above in Table 2, 
there is an average of nearly 22 per cent. of the employees under 
16 years of age, whose average net wage, outside Philadelphia, is 
not 40 cents a day. In North Carolina, 37.8 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation is employed in gainful occupations and in Pennsylvania 38.8 
per cent.; but inthe former State, 64.1 per cent. of these is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and 12.7 per cent. in manufacturing and 
mechanical work, but in. Pennsylvania only 14 per cent. of all 
employees are in the former and 40.1 percent. inthe latter. A just 
comparison of female and child labor in both states can only be made 
when we find what percentages of females of the age group 13-23 
years, and of children of 13 to 16 years, are employed in each. By 
this method of comparison we find that 16.3 percent. of females of 
the age group 13-23 years is employed in Pennsylvania, and 6.6 
per cent. in North Carolina, but the percentage of children under 16 
years of age employed in both states is about the same—in Penn- 
sylvania 20.2, and in North Carolina 20.4. While we censure the 
states of the south for their exploitation of child labor, we should not 
lose sight of this evil in Pennsylvania because of the specious argu- 
ment that only 4.51 per cent. of the total employees are children under 
16 years of age. 

A study of the laws of Pennsylvania relative to child labor 
reveals a mass of complicated, contradictory and confusing statutes. 
Legislators, in their anxiety to do something, have disregarded the 
labor of their predecessors. They pass laws wholly oblivious of 
the importance of historical continuity and the result 1s a series of 
incongruous and disconnected statutes regulating the labor of the 
wards of the State. But, however bungling the work of the legislators 
is, the student is hardly prepared to find Pennsylvania more indif- 
ferent than Russia to the interests of its children employed in 
factories. England, since the passage of the Ashley Act in 1833, has 
prohibited the employment of persons under 18 years at night. 
Every other European country of any industrial importance has 
followed England’s example. Even Austria and Russia, whence 
come the Sclavs, whose manner of life and customs we so frequently 
condemn, forbid the labor of young persons at night. But these 
people coming to Pennsylvania find young girls under 16 years of age 
employed at night in our mills. Many deem it cruel to employ these 
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young persons by day for ten hours in stifling mills, but every humane 
person considers it barbarous to employ them at night. This is a 
reproach to a State as rich as ours, and although the wrong was amply 
exposed before the Coal Strike Commission, there were no legislators 
found in the last legislature chivalrous enough to enthusiastically 
champion the cause of the coming mothers of our State. 

The ‘‘Journal’”’ of the American Medical Association, in com- 
menting on ‘‘Child Labor in the South,” said: ‘‘When these imma- 
ture individuals are kept at constant work for long hours, the outlook 
for their future can be imagined. It is bad policy for a state to 
encourage the increase of degeneracy in this way, to say nothing of 
the questions of humanity involved. Whatever may be thought of 
some of the other demands of the labor agitation of the day, that 
of the abolition of child labor, as it exists in some of the southern 
factories, can be endorsed by our profession, and should be by the 
public generally.’’ Suppose the medical profession of Pennsylvania, 
numbering Over 10,000 persons, were to direct its attention to the 
17,286 girls under 16 years of age employed in our State, would not 
their professional knowledge of the development of the female 
organism from the age of 13 to 16 years urge them to co-operate in 
the attempt to abolish this evil? From the days of Quetelet down 
to the present, accurate measurements have been taken of the bodily 
growth of young girls from 13 to 16 years, and the consensus of 
opinion is, that at no period of their life do they grow so rapidly as 
then. The female, during these years, develops more rapidly than 
the male, so that the average girl of 16 years has reached a stage 
in physical development which boys do not attain until two or three 
years later. All parents, who duly watch over their children; know that 
the factory and the mill are not proper places for girls from 13 to 16 
vears of age. 

From the standpoint of economics, this employment of young 
girls cannot be justified. The more wealth produced the more 
we have for distribution. The larger the number of persons en- 
gaged in gainful occupations the better. But along side these self- 
evident truths we must place another, namely, that if the health 
of our industrial life is to be preserved, the various industries of the 
State must be self-supporting. Those which flourish by the labor 
of wonien and children are not self-supporting, for they consume an 
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amount of energy which they do not replace. They draw upon the 
capital stock of the nation’s vital force and care little or nothing 
about the degeneracy they effect. When the silk-throwers of 
England were fighting for a living wage, it was asked: ‘‘What isa 
fair day’s wage?” and the reply was: ‘‘The due reward for 
our labor may be summed up in these words: shelter, food 
and raiment both for ourselves, our wives and our children.” 
Suppose we apply that rule to the textile industries of Pennsyl- 
vania. Is 40 cents a day sufficient to give proper food, rai- 
ment and shelter to a child of from 13 to 16 years of age? Cana 
young lady keep herself in food, clothes and room on 85 cents a day? 
The State spent on its youths in the Huntingdon Reformatory in the 
year 1901 an average of $248.90 per capita, or $4.79 per week—a sum 
twice as large as that which our young girls earn in our mills and 
factories. The state has erected a comfortable home for its convicts 
and spends annually $199.95 per capita on food, clothing, etc. ; this is 
$3.84 a week, or $1.16 less than the average weekly wage of young 
women over 16 years employed in the mills—a difference that is 
barely sufficient to cover the item of rent. The textile industries are 
not self-supporting. We are safe in saying that 50 per cent. of the 
employees in these industries expend an amount of energy which 
their wages do not replace. The majority of the women and girls 
who labor in them cannot provide for their wants with the wages they 
earn; they must either go short or else the deficiency must be supplied 
from wages earned in other industries. 

But that is not all. The textile imiustries drain the energy of 
successive generations of youths, and care nothing whence they come 
or whither they go. Over 50 percent. of the employees are minors. 
When these come to their majority, they pass out of the industry 
and their place is supplied by successive relays of youths under 16 
years. Every boy or girl at the age of 13 has cost somebody from 
$500 to $600; however the textile industries have not paid the bill. 
Young men are constantly forced out of these industries when they 
demand wages that will enable them to establish a home and raise a 
family, and young women soon reach the maximum wage and, no 
matter how long they remain in the factory, they have no hope of 
better wages. Young men who leave the industry face the world at 
a great disadvantage, and, when their industrial capacity diminishes 
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and ailments come upon them which finally end in death, the indus- 
tries in which they spent their youth bear no part of the burdens 
which fall upon the community. If these industries existed in a State 
where the institution of slavery prevailed, they would be obliged to 
raise boys and girls for the mills, and they would also be compelled 
to provide for them when ailments, old age and death came upon 
them. But here in Pennsylvania, the textile industries flourish by 
absorbing a supply of energy that has cost them nothing. The 
children and youths are drained of their strength for a decade, 
then pushed out into the cold world. These industries hold the 
same advantageous position as compared with the self-supporting 
industries, that they would if they received a bounty or subsidy 
from the government. They flourish by freely drawing upon the 
capital stock of the nation and, being under no social pressure to 
maintain a rate of wages that will keep their employees day by day 
in unimpaired health and vigor, they wholly lose sight of the 
larger obligation to maintain each generation unimpaired in 
quantity and quality. 

_ Society may ask for cheap products from the textile industries, 
but goods that have in them the flesh and blood of the future mothers 
of the toiling masses are not cheap. The price paid is degeneracy. 
Insufficient wages mean insufficient food, liability to diseases, indus- 
trial inefficiency, scanty clothing, cramped dwellings and a vitiated 
atmosphere. These women and young girls, who, under financial 
pressure, yield the strength so much needed in the building up of their 
franies, pay the penalty in headaches, toothaches, dyspepsia and 
sores, dragging pains and chronic anemia. Do the medical pro- 
fession find among these young mill hands that state of health which 
is normal among the young daughters of the professional classes? 
Communities where textile industries flourish are the scenes of 
degeneracy, and upon each generation rests a curse. The indi- 
viduals who are exploited depart farther and farther from the higher 
type of womanhood which American civilization has held before the 
world. 

The social interest of our State demands that the textile indus- 
tries be made self-supporting. It cannot be done by collective 
bargain, for the youths, under existing conditions, cannot be organ- 
ized so efficiently as to effect this. The better way is to check the 
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excessive use of child-labor by raising the age at which boys and girls a 
can be employed. The International Socialist and Trade Union 

Congress in 1896 demanded that the age of boys and girls beginning 

to work should be raised to 16 years. This certainly should be done 

in the case of our young girls, and the medical profession, because of } 
its greater knowledge of the physical organism, should advocate ; 
such legislation. Pennsylvania, whose productive wealth annually 
amounts to over two billions of dollars, should rise to the degree of 

intelligence which regards the boys and girls, not as independent 

wealth-producers who earn their wages from day to day, but as the 

future citizens and parents of our commonwealth, for whom, up to 

their majority, proper conditions of growth and education should 
be secured. The well-being of society demands that all conditions of 
employment inconsistent with the maintenance of the employees in 
a state of efficiency as producers should be eliminated. Nothing 
imperils this imperative of modern civilization so much as permitting ' 
young girls to be employed for bare subsistence at an age when nature | 
taxes their system to the limit of profitable enduranee. Such a 
custom works deterioration both in the physical and intellectual 
spheres, and hinders the continuous existence, generation after gen- 
eration, of healthy and efficient descendants. 

PETER ROBERTS. 


Mahanoy City, Pa. 
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CAUSES OF VAGRANCY AND METHODS OF ERADICATION 


To what extent is vagrancy due to causes which can be speedily 

remedied? In seeking an answer to this question, the writer, during \, 
the winter of 1902-1903, made an investigation of the life histories 
of a large number of men at the Wayfarers’ Lodge of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity. He has also spent several weeks , 
as a tramp and beggar in the cheap lodging houses and mis- 
sions of London and Philadelphia. Conferences with police offi- 
cers and others dealing with the question have furnished further 
opportunity to study the causes leading to vagrancy and the influence | 
of social institutions upon the problem. J 
Vagrants may be divided into four classes: 
1. Those who are really in search of work, and not merely 
‘looking for work.”’ Of this class the following is a typical case: 
F. J., t8 years old, has worked as bell boy in clubs in New York, 
where he has only an uncle who cares little for him. Having lost his 
job when a new steward was appointed, he started to tramp till he 
could get another place. 

2. ‘‘Hobo mechanics,” who can secure employment at good 
wages most of the year, but spend their money in drink and high 
living. They are often employed at seasonal trades, so would have 
to have more than one to be occupied during the entire year. Typical 


“case: L. P., 40 years of age, learned carriage painting when 16, 


began to drink at 18, and has been spreeing off and on since. Has 
earned $4.50 per day, and on several occasions spent over $200.00 on 
a single debauch. 

3. Men with whom the plea of ‘‘looking for work” is merely an 
excuse for wandering and begging. Typical case: N. M., 26 years 
old, hand and limb slightly palsied by some accident. He gets per- 
mission from the police of many cities to sell pencils and says he is 
trying to get home. He often makes $2.00 a day begging. 

4. ‘‘Yeggmen.”’ A class of criminal mendicants who beg, steal 
or commit petty depredations as occasion offers. Typical case: 
A. N., 35 years old, lost a leg on the railroad, and has begged for 
several years in New York, serving several short terms there. Was 
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found to be ‘‘feeler’’ for a gang of safe-crackers operating in Phila- 
delphia—locating safes for them while begging and planning the raid. 


| Objective Causes of Vagrancy. 


I. Unwise philanthropy. \ 

1. Religious missions without a work test. Many so-called 
religious missions foster the lowest type of tramp, the ‘‘mission bum,’’ 
by putting the premium of money gifts or lodging upon professions 
of conversion. 

2. Indiscriminate giving of alms. This is a more widespread 
and dangerous form of demoralization, and the most selfish way of 
evading responsibility under the pretence of generosity. 

3. Caring for families of married vagabonds. This system of 
charity relieves the husband and father of ‘all responsibility, and 
encourages him in tramping when his earnings are most needed at 
home. 

II. Bad systems of public relief. 

1. The open-door almshouse. Such relief enables vagrants to 
pass winter without labor and to renew their irresponsible wanderings 

in the spring. A vagrant in Boston who was recently shown to 
| have been thirty-four times within seven years sent to jail or fined 
by the court, spent all his winters in the almshouse. 

2. Careless outdoor relief. Without investigation this tempts 
the improvident to wander, and invariably attracts him from a more 
rigid régime. 

III. Faulty municipal administration. 

1. Methods of licensing small peddlars. Granting licenses to crip- 
pled and blind to peddle small wares practically licenses them to beg 
and starts many, especially cripples, on a life of vagabondage. 

2. Lax enforcement of laws against begging. The failure of the 
police in most cities to arrest beggars enables vagrants to secure their 
. living and traveling expenses. 

3. Free police station lodgings and ‘‘over winter’’ sentences. 
This system corresponds in its effects to the missions without a work 
test, and the open-door almshouse, and vagrants feel they have a 
right to the heip of the police. 

4. Lack of proper places of detention for boys. Placing young 
boys in the same cells or even prisons with hardened vagrants and 
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criminals is an active and vicious way of manufacturing vagrants and 
criminals. . 

5. Inadequate supervision of common lodging houses. Chicago, 
with 200 common lodging houses, Baltimore with 113, New York 
with 104, and Philadelphia with 106, te cite a few important cities, 
lack any adequate supervision of these moral oubliettes. The vag- 
rant can in most cities easily pick up 10 or 15 cents, the price of a 
lodging, and if he wishes to avoid the police, can lose himself in any 
one of a score of cheap lodging houses. 

IV. Transportation. 

1. Stolen. If stealing rides could be prevented, one effective 
blow would be given to vagrancy. Out of 19,438 men arrested for 
stealing rides, by police officers of the western division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from 1899 to 1902, all but 532 were professional 
tramps. Tramp camps along the main lines are disastrous agencies 
for enticing young boys into vagabondage. Railroad police often 
experience difficulty in securing conviction of trespassers by the 
courts along their lines, on account of the expense to local taxpayers 
of additional prisoners. 

2. Free and half-fare. The practice of public officials or officers 
of private charitable societies of ‘‘sending on”’ applicants free or on 
half-fare, without investigation, encourages vagrants of the so-called 
respectable type as well as the ordinary tramp. 

V. Lack of uniformity in legislation and enforcement on social 
subjects. This is notably true of laws on vagrancy and treatment of 
dependents and delinquents. Wife desertion is an offense and extra- 
ditable in only a few states. The vagrant naturally drifts into states 
where he knows conditions are most conducive to his habit of life. 


Subjective Causes of Vagrancy. 


I. Lack of employment due to following causes: 

“1. Drink. This is admittedly frequently only a secondary cause, 
but it is impossible to discuss here why men drink, and condoning the 
habit does not qualify drunkards for work. 

2. Inability to work with others and under direction. Many 
skilled workmen have tempers uncontrollable in proportion to their 
appreciation of their skill. On slight provocation they throw up a 
job, and drift for a long time before securing as good employment. 
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3. Licentiousness. With increased demand for high-grade labor 
the man whose mental keenness is blunted is thrown out of work 
first, and finds it hardest to reinstate himself. 

4. Laziness. No amount of euphemism can cover this cause. 
It applies to piece-workers as well as time-workers. ‘‘There is hope 
for the vicious man, none for the lazy.”’ 

II. Personal traits. 

1. Lack of thrift. Single men earning $9.00 to $15.00 a week 
for a large part of the year claim they cannot save anything from 
that, though they often spend one-third of their earnings on drink. 

2. Pride. Men who leave home in good condition, and fail to 
get employment, will starve while wandering, or beg, rather than 
return to the ridicule of their friends and relatives. 

3. ‘‘Wander lust.’’ An indefinable and irresistible desire to 


‘ ’ 


‘see the country.’ 
III. Desire to escape justice. 
1. Deserting husbands and petty criminals as well as those 
‘‘wanted”’ by the police, are anxious to cover their tracks and be lost 


from detection by constant wandering. 


Suggested Measures oj Reform. 

I. Municipal. 

1. Licenses to peddle small wares. ‘These should be issued only 
to those whose record shows that they really wish to peddle legiti- 
mately. 

2. Schools for the blind and crippled. Every large city should 
maintain institutions to teach blind and crippled children and adults 
some legitimate trade or occupation at which they may earn a living. 
Attendance should be compulsory, the city furnishing means of living 
if necessary. 

3. Wayfarers’ lodges. Adequate provision should be made for 
every respectable homeless man to secure his board and lodging for a 
limited time while looking for remunerative employment, in return 
for three or four hours work daily. This will involve in all cities of 
over 50,000 a Wayfarers’ Lodge under private or public management, 
with compulsory bath and medical exaimnation. In cities of under 
50,000 a department of this lodge should be maintained entirely 
distinct for boys under eighteen. The treatment given them, while 
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kind, must be sufficiently firm not to encourage the ‘‘wanderlust.”’ 
In cities of over 50,000 the work of the Juvenile Court should include 
a detention room, where boys under eighteen must be sent. 

There should be connected with the lodge, in the larger cities at 
least, some man who will take a sane and sympathetic interest in the 
men who come to the lodge. By no other method can the first class 
of vagrants be so effectively restored to natural relations, while it 
provides opportunity by moral suasion for the second class to rein- 
state themselves. 

“By sending the worthy displaced laborer and willing but ignorant 
and discouraged country boy to paid employment, the sick and 
disabled to dispensaries, hospitals and homes, and the criminal to the 
House of Correction, it prevents the exploitation of the unfortunate 
by municipal authority, or the equally harmful exploitation of the 
municipality by corrupt loafers and vagabonds.’’ There must be 
thorough differentiation in treating the several classes. The exist- 
ence of such an institution abolishes every vestige of excuse for police 
station lodgings. 

The most conspicuous effect of the result of a municipal lodging 
house is illustrated by the experience of Chicago. During 1901 the 
number of homeless men and boys lodged in the police stations of 
Chicago was 92,591. During 1902 the number lodged at police 
stations was 5,740. During 1902 the nuinber lodged at the municipal 
lodging house was 11,097. Decrease of the number of homeless men , 
and boys lodged at the expense of the city in 1902 as compared with 
1901, 75,754. 

For smaller towns a simple building with a few cords of wood, 
saws and saw-horses suffices. The town of Sherborn in Massachusetts, 
with a population of 1500, established such a place in 1897, at an 
expense for tools of $10.00, and reduced the number of tramps 
visiting the city from 1844 in that year to 31 in 1901—a period of 
four years. 

Every mission which furnishes lodging must also be induced to 
establish a work test. 

4. Supervision of tommon lodging houses. These should be 
supervised by the building, health and police authorities, and licensed 
by the police. A high standard of cleanliness and sanitation should 
be maintained for the double purpose of restraining the decent 
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element of patrons from degenerating, and compelling the worst 
element to improve themselves. 

Boston has model health regulations. Every new applicant for 
public lodging is required to take a shower bath. A new applicant 
is interpreted to mean a person who has not been lodged at the same 
place the night before. A lodger may not be lodged for more than 
seven consecutive nights without taking a shower-bath. No person 
may retire or sleep in his day clothing. The means for light and 
ventilation must be satisfactory to the Board of Health and beyond 
the control of lodgers. 

Lodging-house keepers should also be required to keep a record 
of the time of arrival and departure of every lodger, this record to be 
open at all times to the inspection of the police. Every building in 
cities of over 25,000 inhabitants, not licensed as an inn, in which ten 
or more persons are lodged for a price for a single night of 35 cents or 
less—in manufacturing cities, 50 cents or less—for each person 
should be deemed a public lodging house. Officers of the three super- 
visory authorities should be allowed free access to any part of a public 
lodging house at any time. Any keeper violating any of the regula- 
tions of the authorities licensing his house, should be heavily fined 
and his license revoked. These regulations should extend in toto 
to all missions and religious shelters. 

5. A mendicancy squad. Every city of 50,000 or over should 
have at least one plain-clothes policeman to arrest beggars and vag- 
rants; cities of over 200,000 should have a squad of several such 
officers, who should periodically visit the lodging houses, missions and 
religious shelters, and arrest inmates who cannot give a good account 
of themselves on charges of either drunkenness or vagrancy. 

To illustrate: In the latter part of 1903 the police raided the 
lodging houses of Boston, including the Salvation Army shelter, and 
104 men were taken. Forty-four were released, giving a satisfactory 
account of themselves; 21 were discharged by the court; 21 were 
cominitted to the State Farm; 9 were sent to jail; 4 were sent to the 
Massachusetts Reformatory; 3 were released to probation officers; 
1 fugitive from justice was returned to the proper authority; 1 was 
a deserter from the Navy. 

Boston lodging houses, moreover, have been more carefully 
supervised than those in most cities. 
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The mendicancy squad should see that the full term of sentence 
imposed is served. The mere act of applying for relief by an able- 
bodied man who cannot show that he has been legitimately employed 
within a reasonable time preceding, or prove that his lack of employ- 
ment is not due to his own unfitness, should be sufficient grounds for 
sending him to a state farin as a vagrant and mendicant. 

6. Campaign against indiscriminate alms-giving. After pro- 
vision for all classes of beggars is made, a vigorous educational cam- 
paign should be conducted to show the injustice of indiscriminate 
alms-giving. 

II. State reformatory measures. 

1. Institutions to teach trades to the blind and crippled. * Every 
state should maintain institutfons similar to those advocated for the 
larger cities, in which bljad and crippled children and adults should 
be taught a trade or occupation. Attendance should be compulsory. 

2. State farms. Every state should have a State Farm, to which 
vagrants should be committed and compelled to work on the farm or 
at some trade. If their labor is profitable their net earnings should 
be sent to their families. The Massachusetts State Farm has not yet 
been able to meet expenses by the sale of produce. 

Men should be committed on an indeterminate sentence and be 
entitled to release on probation after a period of time determined by 
the number of their commitments. The probationary release should 
be upon the condition (as provided in the rules relative to release of 
prisoners on probation from the Massachusetts State Farm) that the 
holder of the permit to be at liberty does not return to his former 
habits of vagrancy and dissipation. To be seen entering a saloon or 
disorderly house should be sufficient reason for recommitment to the 
State Farm. 

Connected with the State Farm should be an institution for 
inebriates, to which confirmed drunkards should be committed and 
from which they should be discharged to the care of probation officers 
only upon certificate of the physician in charge. In addition, there 
should be provision for mendicant blind and cripples to be taught 
some trade. 

3. Probation officers. A system of probation officers is essential 
in connection with a State Farm. The admirable system by which 
fifty-nine volunteer probation officers serve the State of Massachu- 
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setts provides that upon release on probation, the probationer report 
at once upon arrival at his destination to the probation officer of his 
district, who determines how often he shall report to him during the 
remainder of the time for which he was sentenced. Tickets to their 
destination are furnished probationers by the State. 

That the State Farm and system of probation visitors tends to 
reduce the number of vagrants is evidenced by the experience of 
Massachusetts : 


TOTAL AT STATE NUMBER OF PER CENT OF 
YEAR. FARM. VAGRANTS. TOTAL. 
1898 316 25 
1903 304 16 


Of the 59 vagrants released from the State Farm in 1903 to pro- 
bation officers, only 13 were returned for violation of parole. 

4. State vagrancy officer. To secure the largest benefit from a 
State Farm there must be at least one state vagrant officer asa member 
of the State Constabulary, preferably three or four, to co-operate 
with the local police and courts of small towns and the railroad police 
in securing the conviction of vagrants and trespassers and their com- 
mitment to the state institution. 

The existence of a state farm encourages the courts to convict 
vagrants, as it abolishes the expense of additional prisoners to local 
authorities. 

5. Incorrigible vagrants. Many, if not all, of these have illegiti- 
mate children, and society in self-defense, demands that they be 
segregated for life. 

III. Need of uniformity. The above program, if vigorously 
enforced, would in a comparatively short time rid one State of vag- 
rants, but that would simply mean driving them to another State. 
The problem of eradicating vagrancy is pre-eminently a national one. 

1. Bertillon measurement. A bill is now (March, 1904) before 
the Massachusetts State Legislature which provides that every 
prisoner under sentence as a vagrant shall be measured and described 
by the Bertillon method for the identification of criminals by proper 
persons in the service of the State. Such a law should be enacted in/ 
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every state, and the measurements and record of every vagrant sent 
to a central registration bureau, similar to the National Detective 
Bureau at Washington, so that his record may be secured at once in 
any part of the country. 

2. Uniform sentences should be imposed in all states. 

3. The establishment of the system of probation visitors in every 
state is vital to its complete success in any one state. 

4. Social legislation. Laws affecting the treatment of the depend- 
ant should be unified in the states, and wife desertion made an offense 
and extraditable. 

5. The co-operation of unions must be sought in developing 
thrift among their members. When they emphasize this virtue and 
extend their organization to lower grades of labor they will save many 
of their members from vagrancy. 

Such methods of treatment, it may be claimed, do not make 
sufficient provision for the ‘‘unfortunates’’ who are compelled to 


wander. The problem of unemployment is not within the scope of, 


this paper, nor a discussion of the economic conditions and the need 
for mobility of labor. It is sufficiently evident, however, that in 
nonnal industrial conditions vagrancy is not due in any appreciable 
measure to economic causes. 

The plan outlined is largely the compilation of experiences and 
successful methods. It has been discussed with several representa- 
tives of each class of vagrants, and without essential exception they 
have agreed that it provides kind and just treatment for every 
vagrant and a sufficiently repressive program to have dissuaded them 
from a life of vagabondage, had it been in force when they began 
their career. 


APPENDIX. 


Data concerning 118 men interviewed at the Wayfarers’ Lodge of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity, 1902-1903: 


I. Conjugal condition: 


Living apart from wife who remarried ................0sscesecee I 
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II. Ages: 
III. Early conditions: 


8 had been in orphanages and asylums. 
33 lost mother before they were 16. 
24 lost father before they were 16. 
8 left school under 12. 
13 left school between 12 and 14. 
30 left school between 14 and 16. 
33 left school between 16 and 20. 


Of this number, 62 left voluntarily, only 23 being obliged to work to help 


support the family. Only 10 had any technical education; 23 had served appren- 
ticeship and learned a trade; 83 lived till 12 to 14 in cities of 10,000 or over, and 
35 in cities of less size and in the country; 68 only did not have families and 
relatives in Philadelphia. 


IV. Character: 


(a) 31 were given a good character by their relatives and references. 
37 were given an unfavorable character by their relatives and references. 
(6) 10 had committed petty crimes and larceny. 
(c) 6 had been in prison. 
(d) 57 gave at least one false address. 
(e) 19 gave aliases. 
(f) 24 either had or had had means in their families. 
(g) 42 had homes to which they could return. 
20 were wanted home by their relatives. 
(hk) Family religious affiliations: 


Evangelical Lutheran ............. 13 


110 


All but eight were from families with religious inclinations, 
of the men attended only the Sunday Breakfast Association. 
V. General physical condition: 
112 good; 6 bad. 
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VI. Nativity: 
United States: Both parents white, 88. 
One parent colored, 1. 
One parent foreign, 1. 
Great Britain: England 4, Scotland 1, Ireland 6—11. 
Germany, 11; Italy, 2. 
France, Belgium, Scandinavia and Russia, each 1. 
VIL. Literacy: 
110 could read and write, and 2 read English and read and write German; 
6 could neither read nor write English. 
VIII. Occupations: 
34 occupations were represented. 


Farm hands, iron moulders, printers, hostlers, each.............. 4 
Sailors, plumbers, cooks, bakers, each... 3 
Coopers, line riggers, boiler-makers, tinsmiths, peddlers, miners,each 2 


Driller, porter, wall paperer, packer, jeweler, electrician’s helper, 
telegrapher, carpenter, bell boy, railroad brakeman, shipbuilder, 


IX. Work records: 

106 out of 118 had voluntarily given up employment once or more fre- 
quently during the six months previous to their interview. The 
average of the highest weekly wage earned by the men was $13.93, 
an average brought up by the wages of a few skilled and formerly 
professional men. 

The average of the longest time worked by 79 of the men at any one 
place during the preceding five years was 12.22 months, and the 
average number of employers of 87 of them during the preceding two 
years was 6.31. 

References were secured from one or more employers of 75 men, 38 men 
were stated to be good, expert workmen, and 37 medium or inefficient. 

The employers of 27 stated they could get work at once if temperate, 
and 13 other men refused assistance to secure employment. 

3 were members in regular standing of some union; 4 had been 
members, but their membership had lapsed. 

45 left when they learned-an effort was being made to secure them 
employment; 3 reported securing employment themselves; 12 were 
offered work upon our request by a previous employer. 

31 men were secured employment in all; 11 of these dropped work in a 
short time, varying from a few days to a month; 6 were entirely 
satisfactory. 
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7 refused work when offered on the plea that it was too hard, or that as 
members of a union they would not accept the work. 


Subjective Causes of Lack of Employment. 


Treatment Needed. 


Should be taken charge of by relatives ........... 
Should be given institutional treatment 4 
Should be returned to native country under immigration laws ............ 4 
Should have been helped to employment. ...................:.2eceeeees II 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH. 


Philadelphia. 


: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTRES 


The belief appears to be gaining currency among students of 
education and among social workers and other observers of influences 
which affect human character, that many of the defects which char- 
acterize our social and industrial institutions, and many of the defects 
which so mar human character itself, are traceable to a mistaken con- 
cept as to what should be sought in life, implanted in us by our 
teachers and until recently emphasized quite universally in our edu- 
cational systems. The schools of the past, and most of those of to-day, 
have devoted themselves to the task of giving children such knowl- 
edge as would enable them to engage successfully in the customary 
vocations, and personal success has been the goal ever held before 
the youthful mind. 

Until recently it appears to have escaped public notice that this 
constant emphasis upon the importance of personal success, unless. 
safeguarded by suitable ethical training, tends subtly to the develop- 
ment of selfish propensities that lead the individual to disregard or 
subordinate the interests of others, in the furtherance of personal 
ends{ and that lead to unsocial attitudes, and to unfriendly rivalries. 
and ill-feelings, and to wrong-doings of every kind. The constant 
encouragement given to personal ambition for personal triumph and 
personal reward tends to develop a desire similar to that possessed 
by the criminal offender who, in seeking his personal gratification, 
gives no proper regard or consideration to the relation of his acts or 
of his course to the welfare of others or to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

To the desire for personal advantage or gratification, regardless 

| of the welfare of others or regardless of the welfare of the social whole, 
nearly all, and perhaps all, evil is due; and for the development of 
this desire, in the form of purely self-centred ambitions, the teachers 
of children, whether in the schools, the homes, or the streets, have 
been in large measure responsible. The development of interest in 
one another is perhaps as important as the development of interest 
in self, if greed and injustice are to be prevented and if justice and 
fair-dealing are to prevail. It has become evident that the impor- 
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tance of developing the social nature of the child has been insuffi- 
ciently considered. The development of selfish tendencies must be 
forestalled and prevented by the awakening of social interests, and 
of the spirit of fairness and right ; and through awakening recognition 
on the part of each of the consideration due his neighbor. The 
development of these desirable attributes and attitudes can be 
furthered by developing wider friendships, and through the wider 
sharing of common pleasures, joys and occupations. As wholesome 
common interests arise, the social nature develops, and with it the 
spirit of fair-play and equity. When we enjoy things together, or 
co-operate gladly with one another, we, for the time being, share 
similar thoughts and emotions, and the more often we share 
similar thoughts and emotions the more unified in thought and 
feeling we become. As common interests ariseand as the social 
nature awakens, the individual becomes unwilling to take unfair 
advantage of his neighbor, and personal ambitions become so de- 
veloped or readjusted as to be conformable to the public welfare, 
and as to conduce to harmony and progress. It is when we think 
and feel by and for ourselves alone that injustice spreads, and with 
it the ill-feeling and bitterness that separate people from one 
another, and that develop group antagonisms that spread discord 
and disorder. 

The opportunities which the public schools can provide for the 
awakening of social instincts and social interests, and for the arousing 
of social spirit and for the laying of foundations for healthy social 
relations, are so vast that in the leading cities of the country move- 
ments are already well advanced looking to the extension of the 
functions of the schools until they become educational institutions 
in a far broader sense than hitherto. The development of the social 
nature is no less important than the development of the intellectual 
faculties. Education of the head, in disregard of the moral or social 
sense, leads to the grossest crimes and to the most far-reaching 
injustice. There is, perhaps, no other form of immorality more dis- 
astrous in its effects upon the individual and upon the community 
than intellectual selfishness. Nearly every evil of which society and 
the individual are victims is traceable directly or indirectly to selfish 
acts that the mere intellect of the offender excuses. Intellect 
divorced from the social nature is a dangerous tool. ‘‘The mind, 
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swayed by rambling passions, makes the soul as helpless as the boat 
which the wind leads astray upon the waters’’ (Bhagavad Gita II.). 
The social nature must be so developed as to avail of the mind for 
the furtherance of human welfare, and must not be driven backward 
by it. 
Criminality has been instanced as a far too prevalent conse- q 
‘quence of selfish desire, of desire for satisfaction or gratification ; 
regardless of the injuries entailed. Poverty is in large measure due ia 
to sickness or vicious habits, but in still larger measure to inequitable | 
industrial conditions that have been brought about through the i 
exercise of self-centred desires for personal wealth, regardless of the 
interests or of the welfare of many of those engaged in its production. i? 
Vice and vicious habits are but products of self-centred desires for ia 
immediate gratification, regardless of consequences whether to self or 
to others. Sickness can be traced in most cases either to unsanitary 
or otherwise defective environment, or to needlessly impoverished 4 
constitution, the latter being consequent either upon the environment 
or else upon ignorance of the laws of health and blind unhygienic 
striving for life and its gratification on the part of the individual or 
his progenitors. Even unhygienic environments are usually due to 
the selfishness of individuals, or to their indifference to the welfare 
of others. Individuals own the slums, and antagonize remedial legis- 
lation designed to secure better tenement conditions or to eliminate 
centres of physical or moral foulness and infection. It is individuals 
who perpetuate evil conditions and permit other individuals to suffer f 
and die for the sake of the profits to be derived by self from the . 
continuance of the conditions. 
The perpetuation of bad environments, and the development of 
defective constitutions, and the development of the human selfishness 
e or indifference that is responsible for both, can obviously be prevented 
by the development, through school influences, and otherwise, of social 
instincts, and of regard on the part of each for his fellow, and by 
proper social co-operation in support of remedial sanitary and indus- 
trial measures, and of measures designed to eliminate from our 
educational systems, or to bring under adequate control, those influ- 
ences in the schools which tend to make the individual self-centred 
and predominantly self-seeking.« To live and to produce and to 
enjoy, in ways conforniable to the public welfare and conducive to 
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to 


human progress, should be the aim of the individual; and the 
realization should be awakened in each that it is only through the 
social life and through personal service to others that the highest 
welfare of the individual himself can be attained. _ 

In the interest of ordinary morality it is desirable that the social 
instincts of the people be given adequate opportunity for expression 
in wholesome ways. It is natural for people to desire recreation and 
pleasure ; some degree of recreation and pleasure is, perhaps, essential 
to health and to character; and it is natural for men and women and 
for boys and girls to desire to associate together. In many districts 
and communities opportunities for harmless enjoyment are few and 
far between. Where opportunities for decent pleasures cannot be 
found, indecent pleasures will be had. It is neither reasonable nor 
just to denounce vice and its victims where opportunities for whole- 
some enjoyment and for wholesome relations between boys and girls 
and between young men and young women are altogether lacking. 
If we would forestall the development of vicious habits and of the 
unsocial attitudes that lead to wrong-doing of every kind, we must 
see to it that opportunities are provided that shall make possible the 
enjoyment of a wholesomie social life. 

The movement looking to the use of schools as social centres for 
their neighborhoods is of but a few years’ growth. The movement 
in New York started, or first received concrete expression, about 
seven years ago. Fin 1897 Miss Winifred Buck, of the University 
Settlement, secured permission to open some boys’ clubs in Public 
School No. 20, and in organizing and supervising the experiment had 
the co-operation of a number of the members of one of the older 
boys’ clubs of the Settlement. Two years later similar clubs were 
opened in Public School No. 160, and gradually the movement has 
spread to various parts of the city, until at present twenty-one of the 
public school buildings are open after school hours, under suitable 
restrictions and supervision, for the use of boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
for other forms of youthful social life or recreation. In 128 of the 
buildings last year, frequent informal lectures on popular topics, 
illustrated with stereopticon views, were given to adults in the 
evenings; and in several schools very successful concerts and musi- 
cales were given also. \ The popularity of these features—which were 
both recreational and educatgonal in nature—is attested by the very 
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large number of people who availed of them. The aggregate attend- 
ance at the informal lectures last year amounted to 1,204,211. 
In one of the larger school buildings (P. S. No. 147) accommo- 


dations were provided last year for seventy-six boys’ and young men’s | 


clubs; thirty-six of these giving considerable time on meeting nights 
to literary exercises or to discussions of topics of interest, the remain- 
ing forty being organized for purposes of social fellowship in athletics. 
In Public School No. 160, twenty-five clubs were in session, and there 
the exceedingly interesting experiment was successfully tried of 
organizing one of the regular evening school classes into a club, the 
members meeting as a school class four nights in the week, and as a 
club for social purposes the fifth night. (That school and various 
others were open but five nights a week.) It is to be hoped that 
sinilar experiments will be tried elsewhere. For, after all, mere 
instruction in the elementary branches of learning constitutes but a 
poor and defective kind of education. The mere inculcation of frag- 
mentary knowledge does not necessarily develop the qualities that 
lead to good citizenship or to usefui life. For the members of a school 
class to organize as a club, to meet one evening each week for games 
or wholesome recreation of any kind, and for the development of 
closer intimacies and sympathies than the formalities of the class- 
room usually allow, and for the common enjoyment of the thousand 
and one interests that such clubs arouse—all this tends wholesomely 
to the development of the social nature and to the favorable develop- 
ment of character. 

From the standpoint of mere economy it is desirable that the 
school buildings be not left idle and unused throughout the majority 
of the day. It was found in New York last year that the amount of 
time during which the school buildings were in use daily averaged 
less than five hours. The vast capital invested in lands, buildings 
and equipments for educational purposes, lay idle and unproductive 
during more than two-thirds of the time between eight in the morning 
and ten at night’ And, meanwhile, the settlements and various club 
buildings in many parts of the city were overwhelmed with requests 
from organized and unorganized groups of people for the use of their 
rooms for social and recreational purposes, and for meetings to discuss 
matters of special local interest. The University Settlement alone, 
with sixty or more clubs and similar organizations in its building, 
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was obliged last year to refuse requests from more than two hundred 
other groups for permission to use its rooms. ‘The desire for social 
life, and for larger social relations, has arisen on every hand. Shall 
this desire be thwarted and discouraged and compelled to seek expres- 
sion amid the demoralizing conditions that characterize cheap dance 
halls and saloons, or shall the school buildings that are idle and 
unused during the latter part of the afternoons and usually during 
the whole of the evenings, be made available after school hours for 
other social uses of the people? 

It has been said that the structural arrangements in a school 
building are such as to render it, as a rule, unsuited for ordinary 
social uses. The desks and chairs are screwed to the floor, ugly 
blackboards cover much of the walls, furniture cannot easily be intro- 
duced that will be suitable for both school and informal social pur- 
poses. Doubtless the equipment of many schools is not of a kind to 
render the school-rooms convenient for any other than mere class- 
room use. But in other schools (and in some of the best and most 
successful) desks and chairs are being introduced of such patterns 
that they can easily be removed—pushed or carried to one side by 
the pupils themselves—and the floor cleared for games, or the seats 
rearranged for lectures, concerts or other forms of entertainment. 
Where floor space is very limited, and ordinary desks, even if moved 
to one side, occupy too much room to admit of large audiences or of 
convenient dancing or of such large gatherings as would sometimes 
be desired, the use of desks of the type devised by Colonel Parker, of 
the School of Education of Chicago, would often afford a simple way 
out of the difficulty. Desks of this type have flat tops (readily 
adjustable to any inclination desired) and broad bases, and suitable 
rubber-tired castors that permit sideways motion only; such desks 
can easily be placed one upon another, if necessary, in the rear of the 
room or elsewhere, out of the way. The pattern of much modern 
school furniture is so good that its retention in the class-room would 
seldom be found too objectionable, from the aesthetic standpoint, 
even though the desks were occasionally placed upon one another as 
suggested. Of course, for ordinary table games such as chess, cards, 
or many of the simple games that so delight children, the flat-top 
desk is as well suited as an ordinary small table. By combining the 
use of easily moved furniture with the use of the better types of 
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easily removed partitions, as is already done in numerous successful 
schools, a whole floor can be converted quickly and easily into a large 
assembly room. In many schools, one or more rooms could advan- 
tageously be set apart regularly, after school hours, for ordinary 
reading-room purposes, and supplied with newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals. The blackboard difficulty is easily overcome. Large 
sheets of ground glass affixed tothe walls, the unground backs of the 
sheets painted any dark shade or tone desired, afford perfect substi- 
tutes for blackboards and are far more durable and no less serviceable. 
The judicious coloring of ‘‘blackboards’’ and walls, and the intro- 
duction of suitable pictures and inexpensive casts, and, perhaps, some 
plants or simple flowers, and the substitution of new for old type 
furniture, will make the rooms as attractive as ordinary social usage 
requires. 

' As school rooms become more attractive and as the school’s 
functions broaden, and as the buildings become more largely social 
centres for their neighborhoods, the antagonisms so often existing 
between scholars and school diminish, and truancy lessens and the 
difficulty of interesting children in their school work becomes replaced 
by the far greater difficulty of providing adequate accommodations 
for all who eagerly seek admission. The modern school with its social 
features is eagerly sought both in winter and in summer, both for 
lessons and for play.¢ 

During the summer vacation last year it was no uncommon thing 
in one of the New York schools to see from 1,200 to 1,500 children 
swarming up six flights to the roof, in the evenings, to play their 
simple games there, or to dance to the simple music. And, frequently, 
mothers and fathers would trudge up the longs stairs too, many of 
them carrying their babies, to watch the enjoyment of the children 
and to participate with them in their happiness. Surely it is a good 
thing when the parents and children of a neighborhood have oppor- 
tunity to enjoy rest and recreation together. In the crowded dis- 
tricts, especially, such wholesome relations bring peace and 
happiness and good-will. The more widely such and similar oppor- 
tunities are provided, the better will it be for the community, and 
for the harmony and welfare of all. 

J. G. PHELPS STOK&s. 


University Settlement, New York City, 
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Last March the philanthropic agencies of New York, including 
the press and church, became very much agitated because of an 
attempt to appropriate portions of small parks and playgrounds for 
temporary school buildings. A delegation representing over 40 of 
these agencies appeared before a legislative committee to oppose 
the bill. They had labored for a generation to secure the recognition 
of playgrounds and health spaces as public necessities, and realized 
the insidiousness of an attack, admittedly sincere, coming in the 
name of popular education. At first they were tempted to minimize 
the part-time evil by showing that, even in its overcrowded condition, 
the city could give its 73,000 part-time primary pupils at least four 
hoursa day. But, as the defenders of playgrounds became conscious 
of their united strength, they decided to meet the issue face to face. 
Boldly and convincingly they declared that the need for providing 
spaces and playgrounds in congested portions of the great mnetropolis 
is second to no other need whatsoever, not even that for schooling. 

Quite naturally the conversation of delegates on the return trip 
drifted to the social significance of small parks, and thence to Fresh 
Air Work. Two of us were comparing summer plans for our two 
special interests—a social settlement and a relief agency. The 
settlement head worker lamented the great amount of interest and 
money expended upon Fresh Air Work, more particularly day excur- 
sions. ‘‘We could accomplish so much more with our money and 
our time if we provided fresh air and wholesome recreation within 
the congested districts themselves.’’ This argument, like that for 
temporary schools in parks, tempts one to evade the main challenge 
and to seek a foothold by minimizing the probability of spending 
Fresh Air money effectively within city limits. But so sound is the 
theory underlying the present method of using Fresh Air funds, and 
so far-reaching the results, that we gain force by meeting the chal- 
lenge face to face. ‘‘As the playground is a greater educational 
force than the temporary school building, so the trip to seashore or 
country has a better effect upon city amusements and health than 
does the city playground. Furthermore, just as the permanent 
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playground creates a public sentiment in favor of adequate school 
facilities, so the summer outing educates public opinion to demand 
and support a complete system of breathing spaces and playgrounds.” 

If so broad a platform can properly be claimed for Fresh Air 
Work, it must assume in our minds greater significance as a factor in 
the social uplift, and the measure of its support should go beyond 
‘‘summer’s sweltering heat’ to ‘‘winter’s hardships,’”’.and thence to 
include ‘‘the need for structural changes in city conditions relating 
to health and recreation.’”’ In support of this claim, let us consider 
the scope of Fresh Air Work, the characteristics of its beneficiaries 
and the nature of its results. 

Strictly speaking, Fresh Air Work should include self-centered 
as well as altruistic efforts to remove individuals from city condi- 
tions to those of seashore and country. In fact, the words them- 
selves imply neither space limit nor time limit, and apply to either 
winter or summer work, as well as to all steps within city limits 
to substitute health-promoting atmosphere for the unsanitary con- 
ditions due to overcrowding. In its widest sense, therefore, the 
term comprehends trips to Nassau at Easter time, to Tuxedo in 
November and May, as well as to convalescent hospitals within or 
without city limits in January or in July. It applies likewise to the 
thousands of men and women who are now perfecting plans for next 
summer’s outing. Fresh Air Work is done by ‘‘personal conductors”’ 
of tourists, by suburban parks which advertise world-wonder attrac- 
tions, by railroad and steamship companies whose guide-books are 
now in great demand, by seaside resorts catering to summer appe- 
tites of clerks and shopgirls and professional men, and by the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs now negotiating for tents and camping sites or coun- 
try boarding-houses. The capital invested in this sort of Fresh Air 
Work is constantly growing, and even savings banks are beginning 
to count upon substantial withdrawals during July and August to 
defray vacation expenses. 

But the Fresh Air Work considered by this article has to do 
with self-centered efforts only so far as these reinforce the influence 
of altruistic Fresh Air Work upon city standards of fresh air and 
recreation. Technically, Fresh Air Work applies to those activities 
which enable such tenement residents as are known to themselves 
and others as poor to go for one day or more to seashore or country. 
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To the philanthropic organization those persons are poor who are 
willing to accept help in leaving town, and whose condition proves 
that, unaided, they can have no outing. It does not include those 
who are persuaded during the winter months to save (with others 
of their own group) in order to start and maintain a self-supporting 
summer camp. Praiseworthy as is the movement to encourage 
self-supporting Fresh Air camps, it is still in its infaney; while Fresh 
Air Work for the needy may be said to have reached maturity in 
most of our large cities. 

During the summer of 1903, in that portion of Greater New 
York known as Manhattan and the Bronx, twenty-four agencies 
gave excursions up the river, to seashore or country to 35,195 
mothers and 81,269 babies and older children; while twenty-two 
agencies gave ‘‘stays’’ of a week or more to 7,618 mothers and 26,543 
babies and older children. Work of a similar character has been 
done in practically every community known to the census as a city. 
In other cities, as in New York, we regret to state that the need for 
Fresh Air Work in behalf of older boys and men has been overlooked. 

Without undertaking to distinguish the different kinds of Fresh 
Air Work, or to enumerate the agencies conducting it, let us note 
the physical needs of the mothers and children who profit directly 
from these undertakings. I beg permission to choose for illustration 
those mothers and those children whom I have myself seen and 
known—guests for the summer of 1903 at Sea Breeze, the seaside 
home of the New York Association for lmproving the Condition of 
the Poor. They number over 20,000, a shrinkage of about 2,000 
as compared with the year before, due to the rainy season. We 
entertained 17,700 day excursionists from 3,637 families, while 
2,754 meinbers of goo families were kept at Sea Breeze an average 
of ten days each. Of the total term guests, 2,010 were children and 
744 adult women. To care for and entertain these children and 
women we provided a city investigating staff of twenty visitors and 
an examining physician, and a seashore staff consisting of super- 
intendent, three nurses, a kindergartner with two assistants, two 
swimming masters and a corps of cooks, waitresses, laundry women, 


etc. 


We expect to keep Sea Breeze open this coming summer from 
May 17 to September 30, making a total of nineteen weeks. 
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The usual Fresh Air season is but eight weeks, beginning after the 
4th of July and continuing through August. In deciding thus to 
lengthen our season, we have in mind our experience of last summer, 
when, after rejecting 5,000 applicants, we were compelled to close 
our doors to 1,500 mothers and children pronounced eligible because 
of physical need. We had not expected such a demand last summer, 
because the average temperature was very cool, and because during 
the three months, June, July and August, there were forty-eight 
rainy days. Starting with the supposition that the principal cause 
of Fresh Air Work was the sweltering heat of summer, it seemed that 
we should have a decrease in the number of applications. There 
was, in fact, the expected decrease in the number who cared to take 
day trips. The constant pressure for the week’s rest and recreation 
proved that, independent of summer temperature, there is necessity 
for Fresh Air facilities, occasioned by winter’s hardship, overwork, 
overcrowding and under-nutrition. 

The past winter has been one of unusual hardships among the 
working classes in New York city. Funds that should have been 
used to nourish the sick and the weak have been diverted to supply 
coat and extra clothing and extra nourishment for the bread-winners 
of the family. Children’s diseases, pneumonia, influenza, etc., have 
been very general. During the months of Janvary and February 
over 6,500 names were added to our relief list, over half owing their 
distress to sickness. Courage and physical strength may have borne 
the strain during the bitter cold weather, but we know from many 
vears’ experience that the first hot spells will prove to many hundreds 
of mothers that they have reached or passed beyond their limit of 
endurance. We propose to extend our Fresh Air season, therefore, 
not only because we anticipate a summer of extreme heat, but because 
we want to renew the strength of mothers who have undertaken 
more than they should have undertaken during the past winter, 
and who need Sea Breeze if they are to carry next winter’s burden. 
It is not extravagant to state that one fortnight in the country or 
at the seashore will accomplish more for a sick mother or sick child 
from the tenements than two months of dispensary care in the city. 
Motives of economy as well as humanity prompt to an extended 
Fresh Air season. 

It is not meant to imply that summer discomforts and distress 
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are not of themselves justification for Fresh Air hospitals. It is, 
indeed, a misfortune to be compelled to spend an entire summer in 
a city like New York or Philadelphia, even though one may live on 
Fifth Avenue or Spruce Street. Those of us who have not ourselves 
tried to sleep in an over-crowded, badly lighted, noisy tenement 
when the temperature is at 100 degrees, cannot realize the discom 
forts which the tenement resident is forced to endure. If, to the 
stifling heat, and the noises, and the unpleasant odors, and the lack 
of privacy, we add the physical pain of being ill and uncared for, 
there would seem to be sufficient reason in the summer heat itself 
for establishing refuges without city limits. But it seems worth 
while to remind ourselves that tenement residents suffer during 
winter months as well as in summer from foul air, overcrowding, 
overwork, under-nutrition and exposure. Winter conditions breed 
summer distress. In other words, to a large percentage of our popu 
lation summer would be one continual agony even though the 
temperature never rose above eighty degrees. 

If the readers of THE ANNALS could visit Sea Breeze they would 
be surprised at the absence of any hospital atmosphere. From six 
in the morning until seven at night the swings are in constant motion, 
the delight of children of every age. After the children are put away 
for the night, the swings are kept in motion for an hour or two by 
the mothers, to whom swings are a luxury associated only with Sea 
Breeze. I remember one night last summer when there were five 
widowed mothers under thirty competing in a swinging contest. 
They forgot that only the week before they had been pronounced 
sick or worn-out by an examining physician; nor would an onlooker 
have imagined that these five prematurely aged women of thirty 
were the possessors of thirty children. 

During the summer Sea Breeze entertained 243 widows, with 
562 children under 16, and 462 under working-age. Notwithstanding 
the presence of nurses and the daily visits of a physician, the atmos- 
phere is one of confidence, and is really very lonesome for a child or 
mother who persists in a desire to indulge in self-pity. 

As I write I hold in my hand three pictures. One, a group of 200 
mothers and children just entering the grounds after the long trolley 
ride. They have been passed upon by a physician, who has deter- 
mined which families need two weeks, and which need the special 
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attention of nurses. It is true, the pictures do not show the dejected, 
worn-out expressions which we at the office associate with the Tues- 
day party; yet even a stranger would see that this group, especially 
the mothers, have been unaccustomed to freedom from care. If the 
reader would mingle with the mothers, he would be given detailed 
descriptions of ailments galore. In fact, on the outward journey, 
one might well imagine that the principal object of Sea Breeze was 
to furnish a clearing-house for the recounting of diseases and woes. 
But it just so happens that one half hour on the beach, within sound 
and sight of the surf, is generally sufficient to direct the eye and the 
mind away from disease and overwork toward health and vitality. 

The second picture is of a little lad we called Wee Wee, after his 
only spoken word. Even in the picture, taken after his first week, 
he looks fragile. When he came to us he could not speak a word 
or take a step. Neither the mother nor the physician could more 
than hope that Wee Wee would be cured. He was with us three 
weeks. When his mother returned she wept, not only while she was 
saying good-bye, but during the entire homeward journey, out of 
sheer gratitude that Wee Wee was strong and bright. She brought 
him- back a few weeks afterwards for Sunday, and he ran wildly 
around the porch and had already acquired a good working vocabu- 
lary. 

The other picture is of a mother with seven children, all under 
working-age, the youngest a little baby named Dot. The children 
were at Sea Breeze last summer for two weeks, Dot being consigned 
to seven-year-old Charlotte. Day in and day out Charlotte refused 
to play. She must mind Dot. At last, however, out of desperation 
rather than any weakness, she yielded to invitations to try the 
swings. She had difficulty in bolstering Dot up in the sand, and 
every time, just as her experiment with the swing seemed about to 
begin, Dot would topple over. Finally, Charlotte grabbed the 
youngster, gave one or two vigorous shakes, and said;—‘‘Dot, for 
God’s sake, sit up; I do so want a swing.” 

These pictures illustrate what we can do for the beneficiaries 
of our Fresh Air Work. We can give them health. We can give 
them hope. We can give them a week or two weeks of unbroken 
pleasure; but these are only the minimum, the least that we may 
hope to do. We can teach mothers the value of regular meals for 
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their babies. We can show them how to prepare these meals and 
the danger of certain classes of foods. We can compel them to 
sleep in well ventilated rooms, and even in a fortnight make ventila- 
tion a part of their standard of living. We can also make bathing a 
pleasure and strict cleanliness of person and home a part of their 
minimum standard. Some of them can learn to sew. Ina word, 
we can inspire desires which will in a great measure direct their 
efforts during the succeeding winter months. We cannot do this 
with all families, nor can we hope to do this with ninety per cent., but 
we are sure, from many years’ experience, that, with a considerable 
proportion, impressions gained at Sea Breeze are permanent, and 
we are sure that, because of their acquaintance with Sea Breeze 
standards, they will appreciate, as never before, the appeals for 
tenement reform, free public baths and for other structural changes 
in those city conditions to which they owe their distress. 

It is not customary to relate Fresh Air Work to the larger educa- 
tional and moral forces upon which we rely for social betterment, 
but I venture to suggest that no other investment is so successful 
in attracting the attention of these thousands of mothers and children 
to the positive sides of governmental activity. In their tenement 
homes they are apt to associate government with restrictions. Even 
tenement reform itself is even yet too generally understood to mean 
inspection at inconvenient hours rather than positive benefits assured. 
How the boy in the congested districts is accustomed to regard open 
spaces may be shown by one incident when our larger boys built a 
park under the trees, known to the mothers as ‘‘scenery.”” The park 
was about fifteen feet wide and thirty feet long. Sea shells marked 
the boundaries, a policeman was stationed in each corner, and along 
the front sea shells spelled out the words :—‘‘Keep Off.” I am glad 
to report that a short time at Sea Breeze made such a park ‘‘too 
citified,”’ and after considerable discussion it was decided to make a 
park of the entire beach, where every child could have a good time. 

If the foregoing paragraphs would seem to minimize the swelter- 
ing heat of summer as a reason for Fresh Air Work, it is only because 
I would like to think of our Fresh Air homes as hospitals and schools 
rather than as refuges. We can never hope to restrict the summer 
temperature to eighty degrees and under. We can never hope to 
give an outing of a week or more to the entire city population, but 
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we can confidently look forward to a time when we can mitigate the 
distress due to summer heat by providing Fresh Air parks and play- 
grounds, by securing better ventilation in homes and by inculcating 
better standards of living, which will fight heat with cleanliness, 
fresh air and nourishing food. It would seem desirable to impress 
these larger purposes, not only upon the Fresh Air agencies, but also 
upon press and church and contributing public. When we secure the 
utmost possible co-operation among these various educational forces, 
we may hope to have our Fresh Air Work not only atone for extremes 
of heat and cold, exposure and arduous toils, but also raise up in the 
minds and souls of all beneficiaries standards which will react upon 
the conditions of city life. Thus will one dollar now invested in 
Fresh Air Work without city limits stimulate and guarantee the 
expenditure of one hundred or one thousand dollars to provide con- 
stant Fresh Air Work, refreshing baths and wholesome recreation 
within the city limits. And thus, perhaps, may we hope to se- 
cure the additional public interest required to finance the constantly 
growing summer Fresh Air Work. 
H. ALLEN. 
New York Assoctation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, New 
York City. 
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Michigan’s first State institution was a Penitentiary, which was 
established to take the place of the county ‘ goals” of territorial 
days. Its first published report was issued in 1849. It contained 
this statement: ‘‘As there is room in the left wing cells to accom- 
modate and secure 360 men, and as all concede the fact that such 
number will not be filled in less than fifty years, the whole plant 
will be extensive enough for the wants of the State for a century 
hence.’’ In forty years, however, the prison population of Michi- 
gan has reached 1500. Two prisons have since been built: The 
Michigan Reformatory and the Branch of the State Prison in the 
Upper Peninsula. The methods of appointments of the war- 
dens in the Michigan prisons were constantly changed until 
1893, when it was finally vested in the Board of Control of each 
prison. 

While only one of Michigan's prisons is termed a Reforma- 
tory, in each of them reformatory work is considered of first impor- 
tance: Schools are maimtained in each, covering nine grades, the 
sessions held four evenings each week. All prisoners under forty 
vears of age who have not received a common school education are 
required to attend, except such as are excused by the prison phy- 
sician, or by the superintendent of the school; promotions from 
lower to higher grades in the school are determined by the. super- 
intendent on written examinations. Libraries of well selected 
books are in each of the prisons; each prisoner is allowed one book, 
which he can retain four weeks if necessary, and on its return can 
draw another. The school superintendents report that the de- 
mand for the better class of reading is increasing. Regular Sun- 
day preaching services are held each week in pleasant, well-appoint- 
ed chapels, conducted by the chaplain, who is one of the recog- 
nized officers of the prison, at which all inmates are required to 
be present. Sunday bible schools are held, and also a prayer meet- 
ing one evening in each week, the attendance at which is voluntary. 
The grading of prisoners required in the Michigan penitentiaries, 
and the system of marking adopted, has proved beneficial. The 
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good results of these efforts to reform is witnessed by the fact that 
less than ten per cent. of all the prisoners paroled have forfeited 
their parole during the eight years in which the parole law has 
been in force. 

Prison labor, as provided for in Michigan, has thus far proved 
less troublesome than in many of the States; the entire matter is 
left in the hands of the joint Prison Boards, they deciding what the 
prison industries shall be. The Boards are required to meet twice 
a year in joint session to consider them, which makes the difficult 
problem of prison labor very elastic. Strong efforts have been 
made in the legislature from time to time to circumscribe and limit 
these industries, but so far no change has been made since the 
law providing for them was enacted in 1893; what the future has 
in store for us through subservience to trades unions cannot be 
foretold; now the only limit placed on the joint Board is that it 
shall select diversified lines of industry, so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the lines carried on by the citizens of the State. 
After unsuccessful efforts in four successive legislatures for the sub- 
mission to popular vote of an amendment to the constitution, to 
provide for an indeterminate sentence law, the legislature of 1901 
finally adopted the necessary resolution. In November of 1902 
the people by a majority vote of 68,000 so amended the constitu- 
tion, and the legislature of 1903 enacted an indeterminate sentence 
law applicable to all convicts: The same legislature provided for 
placing on probation both adult criminals and juvenile offenders. 

As early as 1855 it was thought necessary to make State pro- 
vision for the incarceration and punishment of juvenile offenders 
in Michigan. The legislature of that year made an appropriation 
for a House of Correction for Juvenile Offenders: a name quite in 
harmony with theories then prevalent regarding the treatment of the 
embryo-criminals, for whom the institution was intended—and, too, 
quite in keeping with the architectural design of the buildings, 
which provided for small rooms or cells, in which the boy was to 
be confined, and from which, through narrow, grated windows, he was 
to look out upon his circumscribed world; the grounds surrounded 
by a high board fence to make them secure. Fifty-four embry- 
otic criminals were committed to the institution the first year—three 
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of whom were girls; these were soon otherwise disposed of, how- 
ever, and no more girls were sent there. 

The experience in dealing with the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency has resulted in many changes in this old State institu- 
tion. The change of the name, which has twice occurred, clearly indi- 
cates the progress which has been made. ‘The first change of name 
was to “The Reform School for Boys,’’ and next to “The Indus- 
trial School for Boys.’”’ The modifications in the law relative to 
the ages of those committed and the terms of detention are also 
indications of progress. At first, all under fifteen years of age 
could be sentenced to this institution, with a proviso that, in the 
discretion of the court, boys between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one years might also be sentenced here, and that those committed 
should be held until they were twenty-one years of age. From 
time to time many changes were made in these respects, until now 
the law provides for the commitment of boys between the ages of 
ten and sixteen years, to be held until they are seventeen years of 
age, unless sooner discharged by order of the Board of Control. 
The average time the boys have remained in the institution is about 
two years, a large percentage being placed out in approved homes, 
under the supervision of the institution and the county agents of 
the State. 

What emphasizes the upward progress made in this institu- 
tion more, perhaps, than any other one thing, is its present archi- 
tectural design. The prison-like buildings, with their narrow, barred 
windows, have all disappeared, and in their places are family cot- 
tages with bright school-rooms and cheerful dormitories, with 
pleasant apartments for a man and his wife, who constitute the 
“head of the family’’ of the boys who occupy the building. No 
fences shut from sight the fine State property, or stand a constant 
temptation to the boy to escape over. The whole manner of con- 
ducting this school is in harmony with its name and appearance. 
Beside the regular school-room work required each half day, indus- 
trial training is given in the printing office, the tailor, shoe, carpen- 
ter and paint shops, the engine and dining-rooms, in kitchen and 
dormitories, and on the farm and in the green-house. The boys 
form a very creditable battalion of ten infantry companies, with 
a fine brass band. All youthful sports are encouraged, and the 
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ample ground at the rear of each cottage gives space for enjoying 
them, while a large pond on the grounds supplies a skating park. 
Chapel services and Sunday school are conducted, and a well select- 
ed library is maintained. 

It was not until 1879 that any definite steps were taken in 
Michigan to provide a State institution for female juvenile offenders. 
Its importance had been the subject of discussion since 1861, when 
the law was repealed which permitted the sending of girls to the 
Reformatory for Juveniles at Lansing. In its report of 1877-8 the 
State Board of Corrections and Charities calls attention to the sub- 
ject in the following emphatic words: ‘‘A reform school or an 
industrial home for exposed or criminal young girls is a necessity 
that is so manifested by public opinion as to be almost mandatory 
in its expression’. The legislature which immediately followed 
took heed and provided for a ‘‘Reform School for Girls,’ and made 
the necessary appropriation for the buildings and for the mainte- 
nance of the school. The cottage system of building was adopted 
from the first and has never been abandoned. The school was 
opened in August, 1881. Two years later the ‘““Reform School for 
Girls’’ was re-christened the “Industrial Home for Girls.’”’ During 
the last decade over thirteen hundred girls have passed through 
this home, where every effort is made to fit the girls physically, 
mentally and morally, and by industrial training, to be good mothers. 
A graded school of seven grades is maintained, in which eight day 
school teachers are employed, where a half of each day school instruc- 
tion is given. Industrial training in cooking, in house and laundry 
work, in plain sewing and dressmaking, in gardening, in lawn, green- 
house and light farm work is had. Sunday services are conducted, 
and Sunday-school instruction received. The spiritual welfare of 
the Roman Catholic Girls is cared for by the priest and Sisters at 
Adrian. The age at which girls could be committed to the Home 
has changed from time to time as experience dictated, until it is now 
over ten years and under seventeen years of age, and to be detained 
until twenty-one years old, with a proviso in the law which author- 
izes the Board of Guardians to reduce such length of sentence in its 
discretion. Girls are held only long enough to fit them to enter 
homes, and when an approved home is found for a girl she is assigned 
to the home if she is prepared to be placed out on indenture. 
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The Home has an orchestra of twenty-two girls, a brass band 
| of eighteen pieces and a fife and drum corps for use at military drill, 
| which is supervised by an officer of the city company. Girls are 
| placed only in country homes; experience has taught that such 
) rather than city or village homes are in every respect preferable. 
| Two and a quarter years is the average time girls have been held in 
| the Home. | 
i Michigan’s legislatures have, as a general rule, fostered her 1 
institutions, making appropriations, as a whole, without parsimony, 
while insisting on true economy; and her Governors have ever fav- | 
ored and forwarded wise progress in correctional work. 
Lucius C. STORRs. 
State Board of Corrections and Charities, Lansing, Mich. 
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SUPERVISION OF CHARITIES IN NEW YORK 

Questions relating to the supervision and control of the charitable 
and reformatory institutions of New York are viewed, as doubtless 
they are in other States, from the standpoints of two widely differing 
schools of thought. One school believes that nothing of permanent 
worth can be accomplished toward the improvement of these institu- 
tions without the exercise of direct and positive powers of control by 
central authorities, while the other is confident that benefits of the 
most enduring character can be secured through the intelligent exer- 
cise of central supervisory powers falling far short of actual control. 

A prominent exponent of the former school recently declared to 
me that it was folly to attempt to secure reforms in the charitable 
system of the State through moral suasion, meaning thereby super- 
visory power, and that the only practical method of bringing about 
desirable changes was through the unrestrained exercise of direct 
centralized power. He argued that, as a rule, volunteers intrusted 
with authority to manage charities could not or would not give suf- 
ficient time to such work, and further, that they were not infrequently 
ignorant of the duties imposed upon them and were obliged to leave 
to subordinates, oftentimes untrustworthy, the management of insti- 
tutional affairs. Although not agreeing with the views thus ex- 
pressed, it must be admitted that there is some truth in them as at 
times applied to particular institutions, perhaps, and that there is 
much to be said on this side of the question. 

The suggestion that the better method of procedure might be to 
try to enlighten the present volunteer managers or to influence the 
selection of better ones, was not thought worthy of consideration by 
the exponent of the centralized plan of control, who considered it not 
only impracticable, but inexpedient, because a Board composed of a 
few men could be had who could do all the thinking and the directing 
that might be necessary. To him it seemed immaterial that this plan 
contemplated still deeper ignorance and greater inattention than he 
already attributed to them, on the part of the large body of people 
voluntarily engaged in the management of charities. That outcome 
was apparently a matter of no special moment so long as the central 
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Board could regulate matters at its pleasure. But at the same time 
it was not explained by what process, especially in these days of 
political exigencies, when high-salaried offices do not exactly go a- 
begging, it would be possible to select the limited number of members 
of the centralized authority, by whatever name known, so that they 
would be so well fitted for their duties, and so industrious that they 
could bring a direct personal influence to bear upon every part of a 
great and complicated system, requiring special knowledge, abun- 
dant time, and an eye single to the service. 

It is my purpose to show something of what has been and of 
what can be accomplished through the exercise of the milder super- 
visory power, which contemplates the continuance of volunteer 
philanthropic service in all branches of charitable work. The reason 
for this retention of volunteer service was fittingly expressed by the 
State Board of Charities to the Legislature of 1901, when the subject 
was under consideration. The Board then said: 


‘‘The management and control of State charitable and reformatory insti- 
tutions should be intrusted to individual Boards of Managers, composed of 
philanthropic citizens of the State. Men and women of character and intelli- 
gence, who have time and ability to give to the service of the State, should be 
encouraged, as they are in other States and countries where charitable and 
reform work has reached a high state of development, to devote themselves 
to the service of the State, by acting as members of the Boards of Managers of 
its institutions. This course not only greatly benefits the institutions through 
the enthusiasm, the special knowledge, and the disinterested and gratuitous 
service which such members bring to the work, but also keeps the management 
largely free from the semi-mechanical administration which a central Board of 
Control, having many institutions and diverse interests to care for, is able to 
give to each. Besides helping to keep the institutions out of the undesirable 
routine liable to follow the administration of a central Board of paid officials, 
it keeps their management in closer touch with the people. 

This is not simply a commercial question. These institutions deal with 
men, women, and children, and are the embodiment of the loftiest philanthropic 
sentiment of the State. Their work should not be carried on in a mechanical 
way. Philanthropic service and business ability, combined in the management 
of these institutions, should produce the best results. Competent Boards of 
Managers can always be obtained, and their powers can be properly regulated 
by the legislature.”’ 


In this State we have the county almshouse system. This sys- 
tem has been in general existence here since 1824, although there 
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have been, and still are, a few town almshouses. The town alms- 
houses are at present but two in number, both on Long Island. One 
of them is used by President Roosevelt’s town of Oyster Bay and the 
adjoining town of North Hempstead, and is partially supported by an 
endowment fund, or ‘‘foundation,”’ as it might be called, and for that 
reason, doubtless, has been continued. The other is at the near-by 
town of Hempstead, and is used in part for the poor of the county, 
which has at present no almshouse of its own. 

While those familiar with the subject, either through direct 
personal knowledge or by reading official reports, readily recognize 
the ordinary evils incident to the almshouse system, it is commonly 
agreed, I think, that the county almshouse system is better adapted 
to improvement, than is the town almshouse system of Massa- 
chusetts and other New England States. For one thing, the county 
almshouse system is more readily inspected; and, for another, it 
is easier to secure improvements when the cost is distributed over 
the taxpayers of a whole county than when they must be borne by 
those of a small town. 

~ Since 1867 the almshouse system of New York has been subject 
to the inspection of the State Board of Charities, and many improve- 
ments have been secured in that system through the visitation of 
its commissioners and officers; but it is only within recent years 
that the Board has beeu given the means to carry on the work in the 
thorough and systematic manner necessary to secure the best results. 
Six years ago the legislature gave the Board an appropriation to 
employ two inspectors to visit and inspect the almshouses, and they 
were selected through a rigid civil service examination held for 
that purpose. These inspectors were given careful instructions with 
relation to their duties and the Board’s policy in dealing with the 
institutions. ‘They were told to inspect the almshouses closely in 
every department and to state the exact facts, without either moral- 
izing or making use of expressions likely to give offense. Their 
recommendations for improvements were to be conservative and 
along specified lines. The Poor Law of the State contains the fol- 
lowing provision: ‘‘Sec.118. * * It shall be the duty of such Board 
(the State Board of Charities) to call the attention, in writing or 
otherwise, of the Board of Supervisors and the Superintendent of the 
Poor, or other proper officer, in any county, of any abuses, defects or 
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evils, which on inspection it may find in the almshouse of such 
county, or in the administration thereof, and such county officer 
shall take proper action thereon, with a view to proper remedies, 
in accordance with the advice of such Board.’’ The almshouse 
inspectors were accordingly directed to make special mention in 
their reports of any abuses, defects or evils they discovered in the 
institutions they examined. 

The reports of the inspectors after they had been considered by 
the officers of the Board and its Committee on Almshouses, and such 
modifications made as seemed to be necessary, were by order of the 
Board sent to the respective County Boards of Supervisors and the 
County Superintendents of the Poor, with the request that they be 
given consideration and that the abuses, defects or evils, if any were 
specified, be remedied as soon as possible. 

This was, of course, a very simple method of dealing with a great 
subject, for the almshouses of New York contain a large army, com- 
posed of nearly all classes and conditions among the dependent, but it 
has proved to be a very satisfactory and efficacious one. Not only 
have many valuable improvements and additions been made to pres- 
ent plants, but in three counties, greatly in need of them, complete 
new almshouses have been constructed throughout. 

These are the counties of Dutchess, Fulton, and Schenectady, 
and in each case the almshouse has been constructed upon what is 
known as the ‘‘New York Cottage Plan,’’ devised by Hon. William 
Pryor Letchworth, of Portage, while a Commissioner of the State 
Board of Charities. The new almshouse of Schenectady County was 
planned with an eye to the future needs of that rapidly growing 
locality, at an expense of over $150,000, and is a model institution. 
The buildings replaced by these new almshouses were so old and 
dilapidated as to make their retention of inmates an abuse demanding 
correction. Largely through the reports of the Board’s inspectors, 
and the co-operation of the county authorities, these very desirable 
changes were brought about. 

At the third session of the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, the President of the Conference, Hon. William R. Stewart, 
then also President of the State Board of Charities, summed up 
the recent great improvements in the almshouse system of the State 
by saying: 
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‘Within a brief period, Dutchess, Fulton, Montgomery, and Schenectady 
Counties, and the City of Oswego, have erected new almshouses of approved 
and modern construction and equipment. Work has also begun on a new alms- 
house for Tioga County. Changes, which amount almost to reconstruction, 
have been made in the almshouse buildings of the following counties: Albany, 
Broome, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Chemung, Chenango, Erie, Lewis, Nassau, Onon- 
daga, Orange, Schoharie, Steuben, Wayne, and Wyoming. 


‘Besides many other important improvements, new hospital buildings 
have been erected, or the older ones greatly improved, in the counties of Essex, 
Greene, Niagara, Oneida, St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Warren, Washington, and 
Westchester; also in Poughkeepsie City. 


‘‘In addition to these last named, where the feature of the building improve- 
ment is the hospital, in almost all of the first two groups of counties named, the 
hospital is a part of the new equipment. These counties, in connection with 
the four which compose the city of New York, are those in which the changes 
and improvements have been so extensive as to be of the first importance. 


‘“‘In every other county in the State, with the exception of Hamilton and 
Schuyler, neither of which has an almshouse, improvements of many kinds 
have been made, all insuring greater comfort for the inmates, better sanitation 
and protection from fire, and more satisfactory administration. It may be 
safely stated that there is not a county in the State wherein the condition of 


~ the poor who are cared for in almshouses has not been changed for the better 


during the past five years.” 


These are relatively but a small part of the beneficent results 
that have been obtained during the past few years through the 
judicious and conservative exercise of the supervisory, or ‘‘moral 
suasion”’ power, as it might fittingly be called. An examination of 
the Board’s records will show similar results obtained through a 
like system of inspecting and reporting upon the private charitable 
institutions of the State which are in receipt of public moneys. All 
these changes and improvements, involving expenditures of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, have been secured with a minimum of fric- 
tion, without any charge of meddling interference, and in but one 
case, that of an almshouse, the management of which had become 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, was anything approaching legal action 
made necessary. The results warrant the belief that this exercise 
of supervisory authority can and does produce valuable and enduring 
results in the administration of the charities, at the same time leav- 
ing abundant room for the continuance of the valuable philanthropic 
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service of the volunteer, which helps to rid public relief-giving of its 
cold and machine-like officialism. 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD. 
Secretary State Board of Charities of New York. 
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EDUCATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


The modern educational idea has been more fully developed 
and more consistently carried out in boarding schools for delin- 
quent children than in any other educational institutions. 

The questions of the treatment of juvenile delinquents has occu- 
pied the thoughts of humane people for several generations. The 
first efforts were primarily to save young offenders from the demoral- 
izing effects of association with older criminals in jails and prisons. 
The earliest institutions for juvenile delinquents were organized 
under the dominan~e of the prison idea. It may be true that such 
was not the conscious intention on the part of the pioneers of this 
work, who took it up long before the States were sufficiently alive 
to its importance toenter intoit. But, nevertheless, the fact remains 
that when looked upon as history, there was present in the earlier 
provisions for the detention and care of children committed for viola- 
tion of law most of the characteristics of prison treatment of adults 
and few characteristics properly belonging to a regimen of education 
and development. 

In all regards was this true; the establisk:.ents were distinctively 
prison enclosures, the dormitories were blocks of cells, the dining- 
rooms were chambers of silence with only the meagerest provision 
of the rudest table furniture, the earning capacity of those confined 
was exploited to its highest possible figure, and education in letters 
was only provided for during such hours as could not be profitably 
employed in work; and the greatest ambition and strongest claim 
for popular approval was a low per capita cost of maintenance. 

The lack of public enlightenment and the state of the public 
conscience were responsible for this condition, and it is probable 
that if one had been sufficiently in advance of the common thought 
upon these subjects to have sought or Gemand de@_ much more than 
was the actual practice, the whole effort would have been defeated. 

With the changt in social “conditions ‘incident ‘to increased 
wealth, culture and general uplifting of ideals in the people, there 
was not for some time an equal progress within the high walls 
surrounding the unfortunate young. The very physical aspect of 
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these refuges warded off the general influences that were at work in 
the body of the people. So distinct were they that few considered 
the possibility of their being a part of the community to which the 
rising tide of better standards could bring as great changes as it 
was doing to the rest of the community. Consequently, very nearly 
the same standard of conduct persisted for a somewhat longer 
period than was entirely justifiable in some of these older insti- 
tutions. 
The public, and in a large degree those in charge of the estab- 
lishments, looked upon them as workshops in which misshapen and 
faulty products of the social system were to be forced by special 
moral and more or less mechanical means into perfect condition. 
They were called reform schools, and were supposed to have at 
command some occult means of reforming; and even now it is not 
uncommon to hear erudite discussions as to the efficacy of this or 
that as a reformative agency. 
g The advanced ideas on educational methods in the public 
schools for a long time had little influence in the schools for delin- 
quents. The idea that whatever education was given was a favor 
bestowed, for which the young recipient should be properly thankful, 
and for which he should be willing to sacrifice every opportunity 
to gratify the natural impulses of childhood, was long dominant in 
practice, if never quite so baldly stated. 

* But within the last generation or two, mostly within the last, 


A very pronounced change has taken place in representative schools 


for delinquents. New men, with different standards concerning the 
obligation that the community owes to its children, and with differ- 
ent personal standards and attainments, have come into the active 
management and administration of these schools. Where, as form- 
erly, the few hours spent in indifferently conducted school-rooms, 
mayhap before breakfast and after supper, were considered and 
spoken of as the time devoted to education, now every hour of the 
twenty-four is considered as important educationally as any particu- 
lar hour. 

The change from the walled schools to the more rational form 
of cottage organization made possible the realization of the more 
advanced ideas of education in these schools., As long as the psycho- 
logic influence of prison conditions and prison ideas bore down upon 
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the voung minds it was impossible for administrators even to con- 
ceive rational treatment of the young lives. The condition of the 
mind of the pupil so mirrored itself in his every resultant mani- 
festation of character that optimistic, indeed, would have been the 
manager who could have freed himself from the old idea that he 
had a monstrous thing to deal with, which it was his duty to fuse 
with ardent heat and re-cast into some normal shape. The influence 
of the unwalled schools, however, penetrated even those still behind 
barriers, and conditions were very much ameliorated, so that when 
the real work of educational study and development began, there 
were few institutions that did not sooner or later enter into the 
scheme with more or less enthusiasm and zeal. 

As was natural, these boarding-schools for delinquents, after 
awaking to the possibility and need, at first tried to copy and to 
conform rigidly to the public school grades and standards. In the 
public school no allowances are made for grades of capacity. Pro- 
vision is made for a dead level of capacity of an arbitrarily deter- 
mined pupil, and each pupil of the grade is furnished with a given 
amount of information in a given time. If the capacity of the 
pupil is in excess of the supply furnished by the grade it is his mis- 
fortune, as failure to work to the top of his bent is sure to prevent 
increase of capacity to work, and is likely to decrease it. If the pupil 
lacks capacity to assimilate the amount of information required by 
his grade, constant failure to accomplish what is expected of him and 
the periodical shocks from demotion or failure of promotion numb 
his courage and really decrease his capacity. Indeed, in spite of all 
of the honest effort to use those methods of teaching which shall 
result in the best mental development of the child, the real work of 
the public school is imparting the amount of knowledge necessary 
to pass tp the next grade in the educational scheme when the annual 
or semi-annual promotion takes place. This statement is not made 
in pes of the public school system, but it is only given to indi- 


cate that the development of the education of delinquents should be 
differentiated from what is, perhaps, the necessary conditions of the 
common schools. 

In the later and present stage of educational development, it 
has been recognized that the opportunities offered at the boarding- 
_ schools are far in advance of those possessed by the day schools; 
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and, as the schools for delinquents are boarding-schools, their educa- 
tional system has been evolved upon the basis of twenty-four hours 
in the day being considered as the time devoted to the purpose. 
In other words, the whole life of the pupil, even his time of rest, is 
directed and utilized ig developing all the possibilities of his nature. 

The first formulated conclusion reached concerning the pupils 
of the school for delinguents was that the large majority of them 
were backward in mental education. One of three causes was assign- 
able for this condition. Lack of capacity, lack of opportunity, or 
lack of application under the previous conditions of education. 

Supposing the defectives to be eliminated from those classed 
as lacking capacity, it was necessary to discover the cause of, and 
the remedy for, this seeming deficiency. In many cases it was found 
that what had been called lack of capacity was only a degree of 
power to apprehend and retain instruction somewhat below the 
arbitrary, average standard set up by the public school svstem. 
In other cases, it was found that the mind had been dwarfed by 
unfavorable physical or psychological influences. In other cases 
perfectly average powers were possessed in some faculties, while 
there was lack in others. 

When a study was made of those classed as having lacked 
opportunity, it was found that the failure to apply the mind to 
systematic study had begotten a mental state very similar to that 
of those who had been considered as lacking capacity, but that 
there was greater constitutional power of mentation if the same 
could only be developed. 

Those who were supposed to have had good ability and favoring 
opportunities appeared, when closely considered, to have failed in 
application because of a mental attitude of indifference to results 
of slothfulness, very properly attributable to low standards of life 
acquired in the home or in the daily associations outside of the 
home. This attitude, persisted in, notwithstanding the efforts of 
home and school government, showed the absence of discipline and 
reverence for authority which should be found in the child, and 
which it is absolutely essential should be present in every child’s 
mind who is even reasonably educated. The result had been that 
the same condition of mind had grown up as in the preceding class. 

When the laborious inquiry, classification and consideration had 
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been completed it was discovered that the initial treatment indicated 
for all classes was practically the same. First, the physical con- 
dition was considered, as it must be the basis for all future work 
of child development. It was found that all of the three classes 
of delinquents had much in common. Bad, irregular, improper 
or scanty meals had resulted in badly nourished bodies; while lack 
of proper physical exercise and due and regular amounts of sleep 
had resulted in low physical condition—not necessarily famished 
or emaciated bodies—but lack of strength, sluggish circulation and 
bad mental and physical correlation. Mental activity was also dis- 
covered to be sluggish. Apart from a certain animal acumen, per- 
ception was found slow, determination slower, and motor response 
quite tardy. Indeed, the whole study of the subject led to a fixed 
conclusion that any true education of the class to be dealt with would 
involve systematic treatment of the whole life of the patients, as 
the subjects may be properly called. 

Physical occupation must take a new place in the institution 
curriculum. It is necessary that the brain be in the best physical 
condition, asa part of a buoyant body, fed by rich blood circulating 
evenly through every organ. To realize this, the body must receive 
first and careful attention. The old policy that work, if hard enough, 
is good exercise, was first attacked, and the newer notion that, in 
order to give full exercise, systematic and carefully planned work 
was necessary, was given the standing of an axiom. Inasmuch as 
no productive work could be found which fulfilled the requirements, 
some form or other of physical training which was body building 
in its nature was found or devised. Dismissing the inane, lifeless, 
calisthenics, called exercise in some places, as a mere continuity 
breaker, many schools turned to military drill with the regulation 
setting-up exercise. Indeed, nothing better could well be found, 
as far as they go. In them there is no grinding work done as exer- 
cise, but physical occupation, with an object in view other than the 
work itself; hence giving the surest promise of the desired result 
primary in the mind of the guiding intelligence but entirely unrecog- 
nized in the mind of the pupil. Inthe mind of the careful observer, 
however, there remained something to be desired in perfecting the 
physical treatment of the children, and regular gymnastic drills, 
under competent instruction and oversight, have been turned to as 
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the best fulfillment of the end desired. There should not be long 
periods of monotonous class-drills, but also apparatus work, in 
which the character of play is instilled by the strife to excel. These 
means, and the stimulation of a morning shower bath, are relied 
upon to give a physical buoyancy and health to every part of the 
body, including the brain, that will insure the highest effort and 
the best attainment in the struggle for development. The results 
now obtained where this system is fully carried out have not been 
disappointing in any respect, but have so impressed some observers 
that the question, whether it would not be profitable to devote a 
few weeks to this physical drill before attempting anything in the 
line of avowedly mental training, has been raised. The word avow- 
edly is used advisedly, as what is called mere physical exercise has 
been found to have the highest value as mental and moral training. 

The first pronounced mental characteristic of delinquent chil- 
dren is comparative slowness of apprehension and corresponding 
slowness of physical response in action. From the first day in the 
awkward squad, or the gymnasium class, the beginner is drilled in 
quickness of perception and promptness of decision and action. 
One need not be a skilled observer to note the fact first stated, or 
to be surprised by the results every day demonstrated. Neithei can 
it be claimed that these are only the automatic exhibition of habit, 
because the requirements are too numerous, too varied and too 
variously grouped to be complied with without concentration of 
attention and conscious mental action in nearly every case. And 
when the drills are ordered and conducted by bugle calls and to 
music, a third element requiring further mental alertness, and one 
more step of interpretation between perception and the completed 
notion and its realization in action, is introduced. In addition, 
that highly moral obligation of obedience to a superior authority 
without question, and that other social virtue in which the indi- 
vidual is sunk in the whole and shines as part of the whole, are con- 
stantly making their impress upon the child’s mind without either 
his knowledge or protest. Then, too, as a responsible part of a 
great whole, while the individual is learning his relative unimpor- 
tance, he may suddenly be shocked to learn how vitally important to 
the whole is every component part; how the performance of each 
individual affects the performance of the whole by seeing the coveted 
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honor of carrying a regiment’s flag, for which companies are com- 
peting, sacrificed by the wandering thought of some comrade who 
has allowed his attention to be distracted for a moment. Every 
one of his mates will at once become a lecturer on the subject, and 
for all the time he remains in the school he may hear new pupils 
exhorted to attention by the story of how the culprit ‘‘lost the flag,”’ 
by having one finger too few or too many on the certain part of his 
piece at a given time. 

In the scheme of this physical toning-up, with incidental effects 
upon the mind, play and physical relaxation are not forgotten. For 
in the careless excitement of vigorous sports a degree of strenuous 
exertion, calling into play the last ounce of physical power and 
mental alertness that is being developed under the physical training 
of the system above outlined, is called forth, and results are obtained, 
both physical and mental, not otherwise obtainable. 

It will be evident to any one familiar with the best systems in 
vogue in the best boarding-schools that the special study of this 
special class of pupils has resulted in the adoption of a system pre- 
cisely similar to, if not exactly the same as, that in these most widely 


_ Separated classes of schools. Hence, if it be claimed that the char- 


acteristics of the delinquent pupils upon which the system has been 
declared are of determining importance, nevertheless the value of 
the method of development for any pupil is proven by its general 
use under the most eminent educators of normal youth. 

We now pass from a class of things that are not done for their 
own sake, nor for their direct influence upon the mental operations 
of the pupils, to a class of efforts performed for their own sakes, and 
particularly for the effects that they may have upon the minds of the 
subjects as regards mental and moral activity. 

All now agree that commercial work can have no place in the 
scheme, but there is an apparent difference of opinion as to whether 
the work should be entirely constructive or, for those of suitable 
age, instructive also. But as the difference of opinion is more theo- 
retical than practical, it need not swerve us from our statement of 
the present practice in the education of delinquents. Little is heard 
now of the work done simply for the purpose of teaching habits of 
industry, as that is an inevitable result of occupation that excites 
interest; any other only engenders a distaste for work. 
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For those who are old enough to acquire knowledge of some 
mechanical trade, the custom is now all but universal to teach 
building trades and printing, and where there is an estate large 
enough to require many draught animals and vehicles, blacksmith- 
ing. In the first place, the trades are selected because no greater 
mental preparation 1s required than the pupils generally have; in 
the second place, because actual work of a useful kind can be fur- 
nished, and only such work can be of any possible interest to the 
learner ; in the third place, because in prosecuting any of these trades, 
a certain amount of mental concentration and reasoning is in con- 
stant play with stimulating pride and satisfaction arising from 
the useful results being accomplished; and finally, because the 
instruction received is an asset available in after years when the 
struggle for existence is undertaken. Other trades might be equally 
well adapted to the purposes intended so far as the mental stimulus 
given by, and the manual dexterity required for, their prosecution. 

For those that are younger, Sloyd, or some modification of 
it, furnishes the same means of mental stimulution through manual 
training. And for occupation, light outside work that brings the 
worker into contact with nature fills the need. There is, of course, 
occasionally a class so young that it requires no occupation other 
than care-free childish sport. 

The scheme of education so far outlined has aimed at the devel- 
opment of a healthy brain condition, so as to make norma! mental 
action possible, and also at exciting mental activity, right concep- 
tion and proper correlation of ideas, while at the same time giving 
useful information and skill to use it. The next step in the education 
is the school of letters. While it is common to consider all that has 
gone before in the light of its bearing upon the work in letters, and 
while it is true that all that has preceded affects this work most pro- 
nouncedly, the physical and manual training have been of the 
highest value in themselves, as has been indicated. 

The school of letters should be as unique as the school of physical 
and manual training. The first step to be taken is to put into sep- 
arate classes pupils of the same grade differing widely in age and: 
physical development. Boys who have reached considerable size 
and maturity of mind cannot be advantageously taught in the same 
classes with small and immature children, even when they all are 
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equally advanced in school studies. The older student, because of 
greater maturity, can acquire knowledge much faster than the 
younger when attention and application are once secured, provided, 
of course, there is the same approach to the normal in their mental 
capacity. It is a disadvantageous embarrassment also for a child 
to find himself associated in work with those very much younger 
and smaller than himself. 

The conduct of the grade when formed is such that individual 
effort will result in advancement and promotion just as rapidly as 
the pupil’s ability will permit, regardless of any set periods deter- 
mined by time in the particular grade or season of the year, asin a 
school organized on the usual basis. This involves observation of 
the individual and attention to the individual. It results in saving 
of time to those who can least afford to waste a minute. To make 
the school of letters perfect, instruction in music, nature studies, 
and elementary agriculture, with some work in literature, is neces- 
sary. One of the features of such a school is the perfection of its 
equipment in every department. The result of grades conducted 
as described is more rapid advancement than is the rule in the 
common school; and that, too, in spite of the fact that no studying 
is done out of school hours and all pupils are untramed when received. 

When the ground already covered has been traversed, one is 
accustomed to think that the end has been reached, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned. But if education is the development of the child, 
as we are now accustomed to proclaim, we are very far from the end 
of the route; for the every-day life and the atmosphere and spirit 
that envelops and controls it are more potent in bringing out what 
is best and developing proper standards of conduct than any set 
tasks. Groups of pupils of the same approximate age and physical 
development are associated in life in the cottage homes. The fact 
of their being of the same size frees the groups of the influence of 
the ideas that children have: that larger children are entitled to 
reverent imitation and obedience; and so the teaching of absolute 
social equality is possible. Individual rights, as well as individual 
limitations, and community rights and duties, are the daily food of 
out-of-doors and indoors experience. There can be no carrying of 
the family by storm, as it is too often the case ‘‘at home;”’ but, in 


place of that, there is found to exist an inexorable reign of law pro- 
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tecting each as much as the other and making life tolerable. The 
proper reverence for law and the limitations of the individual by 
social conditions are thus firmly established in the pupil’s mind. 
Then, again, everything is conducted under the rule of doing the right 
thing in the right way. Play must be fair play, work must be hon- 4 
estly done, results must prove the correctness of the processes and 
processes must be commensurate with results sought. Effort alone 
cannot acquit the worker, and one’s own approval, honest or as- ! 
sumed, does not acquit of responsibility. These are moral truths, 5 
and it is character building to impress them on a young mind. In 
the kind of school that we are considering, these truths are being 
concretely taught every day—yes, every hour. 

Proper devotional observance at meals and at the beginning and 
close of the day, as well as appropriate services for moral instruction 
on Sunday, and whatever sectarian religious services may be pos- 
sible, keep alive the appreciation of those higher obligations that 
most normal minds recognize as binding upon men. 

What is to be said of those who are not backw. rd in their studies 
and who have not suffered from irregular habits and associations? 
If they have reached the age of adolescence, it may be freely admitted 
that they are not juvenile delinquents, but juvenile criminals, as they 
have chosen their course of life deliberately after reaching an age of 
sufficient understanding to make intelligent choice. 

Concerning the failure of the educational system to establish 
right character in a certain proportion of those who are subjected to 
its influence, it is hardly necessary to speak. For a certain propor- 
tion of abnormal, degenerate, or already fixed characters, are always 
found among those who belong to the non-social, or anti-social classes, 
whether they be adults or children. For them the term of their 

: tuition in these schools is all too short to accomplish much permanent 
good, if, indeed, real betterment can ever be hoped for. 
F. H. NIBECKER. 
Superinteudent House of Refuge, Glen Mills, Pa. 


: 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN CRIMINAL LEGIS- 
LATION 


No question is more frequently put to penologists than this: 
‘“‘Is crime increasing in the United States?’’ The uniform response 
from those who do not depend upon their imagination, but upon 
facts for their conclusions, is that there are no reliable statistics 
covering the entire country, upon which to base an answer. Two 
elements enter into the question of the nature and volume of crime 
in any country. First, what is the character of the laws consti- 
tuting crimes and offences? Secondly, in what manner and to what 
extent are they executed? Police, judicial, and prison statistics 
are of small value in showing the amount of crime in a community, 
and its movement and fluctuation, unless we know the character 
of the laws chosen in different communities for comparison, and 
whether arrests are stimulated by a premium on police vigilance, 
or by the fee system of recompensing sheriffs. The fact, that in 
One community laws are vigilantly executed may make it compare 
very unfavorably, if statistics alone are consulted, with a com- 
munity where the same laws are not enforced. A single change of 
law, by which sheriffs are paid salaries, instead of fees, has reduced 
materially the prison population in many counties. Except 
in a few States where statistics are carefully prepared, and as care- 
fully analysed, we are not in a condition to draw inferences as to 
the fluctuations of crime with reference to the population. 

With reference, however, to the sentiment of the community 
as to the ethical and legal value of different offences, and the weight 
of penalties attached to them, we are in a much better position to 
form judgments. American States are no longer dependent 
upon traditions, embodied in the common law, as to their 
moral estimates of different offences. In the Federal Courts, 
the common law is not recognized as authoritative with reference 
to offences, and in most of our States, statute law has taken its place. 
The development of our civilization has been so rapid and complex, 
and so many new relations have been created, that early categories 
of offences do not fit modern conditions. The stealing of a box of 
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candles, which could easily be dealt with a hundred years ago, is 
a different problem from stealing the same amount of light from an 
electric wire. The march of invention, the introduction of new 
elements, involving both value and danger to society, whether they 
be automobiles or explosives, anazsthetics or nickel-in-the-slot 
machines, are registered as certainly in the statutes of the forty- 
five States, as they are in the patent office, or in the annals of dis- 
covery. Life and property assume new aspects, and, in the opinion 
of legislators, require new protection. The multitude of laws en- 
acted annually or biennially illustrates barometrically, the fluctu- 
ations of public sentiment as to the nature and ethical value of 
offences. Many of these laws relate to matters which are purely 
civil in their character, but the habit of attaching penalties 
for neglect or omission, or to deter from commission of un- 
lawful acts, has largely obliterated the distinction between the 
civil and penal code. As the distinction between a felony and 
a misdemeanor has been so far removed, that the difference 
between them in most States is determined simply by the place 
in which the punishment is endured—for a felony in an institution 
under the State, and for a misdemeanor, in an institution adminis- 
tered by a city or county—so the only practical distinction that 
remains between the civil and criminal code must be found, not in 
the definition of the offence, but in the penalties that are attached 
to them. Even States which have formal penal codes, in which 
every criminal offence is supposed to be catalogued, have been unable 
logically and symmetrically, to carry out this idea. In the State 
of New York, a large number of offences created by the Legislature, 
for example, those against the sanitary code, have not been in- 
corporated in the penal code. 

Though we cannot say that the volume of crime is increasing 
in the United States, we have evidence in bulky volumes of statutes 
that the categories of crimes and offences are constantly multiplied. 
In 1898, I prepared for the International Prison Commission, a 
volume on ‘‘New Legislation Concerning Crimes, Misdemeanors, 
and Penalties.’’ This report embraced only the State and Federal 
legislation for the years 1897-1898. But laws and penalties multiply 
so rapidly that only consecutive annual reviews enable the peno- 


logical student to observe the movement, morally or geographically, 
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of current legislation. ‘The material for such an annual review is 
now furnished by the New York State Library, of which Mr. Melvil 
Dewey is the director, in the form of a comparative summary and 
index of State legislation of each year, edited by Robert H. Whitten, 
sociology librarian. ‘There are few places in the country where a 
reader, consulting this index, can find the session laws of all the 
States; but the value of the index is much enhanced by a review 
of legislation, in a separate volume, by experts in different depart- 
ments, who have before them the full text of all the laws embraced 
in their subjects. When the Federal laws are finally included, we 
shall have a very complete conspectus of the movement of legislation 
in this country. 

With such material at his command, it is now possible for 
the student of comparative legislation to discover the genesis and 
development of the laws, whether they are local or general, and the 
direction in which they move from State to State. Most Legis- 
latures in this country are fairly representative of the constituencies 
which create them, and the body of legislation may be said to rep- 
resent likewise the public sentiment of the country as to standards 
of action, conduct, and responsibility. The subsequent history 
of these laws cannot so easily be determined. Sometimes reactions 
and protests of public opinion can be promptly seen in amendments 
and repeals, but many a law is doomed to die on the day of its 
birth. The silent indifference of the public as effectually smothers 
it as if it had been buried in a coffin under the Statue of Liberty. 

The most obvious tendency of criminal, as of all other, legisla- 
tion in this country, is the tendency to “increase and multiply.”’ 
We speak of an epoch of law-breaking, may we not speak of an epi- 
demic of law-making? Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, 
in his message of January, 1903, calls attention to this tendency: 

“The modern tendency to invent new crimes ought to be curbed. To 
obliterate the marked line which distinguished between mere breaches of con- 
tract and crimes, is to bring the law itself into disrepute. To threaten with 
imprisonment him who has filled a bottle entrusted to him, the contents of which 
he has bought, or him who sells a railroad ticket, the evidence of a right of 
transportation, for which he has paid, is no doubt a convenience to corporations 


and others in enforcing their contracts, but it takes from the prison much of its 
effect as a restraint on those who do evil. Juries refuse to convict where they 
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believe the charge ought not to be sustained, even though the facts come within 
the terms of a statute, and thus men are taught to disregardthelaw. . . .” 

While Governor Pennypacker regrets the excess of legislative 
zeal in imposing penalties for trifling offences, five Governors of 
States called attention, last year, in their messages to the Legisla- 
ture to the failure of their States to leave the punishment of crime 
to the regular and orderly processes of the law, and to the further 
neglect to apprehend and punish the leaders of mob violence. Gov- 
ernor Jelks, of Alabama, spoke with great vigor: 

‘The excuse urged for lynching, for crimes which are common in the South, 
is no excuse at all. The man who criminally assaults a woman in this State, 
if allowed to be tried, will certainly get his just deserts at the hands of the law. 
Other classes of citizens, for other crimes, escape the just penalty for the viola- 
tion of the law, but the negro, and for the gravest of all crimes, never escapes. 
There have been quite a number of lynchings since you met here. In the last 
year and a half, or during my official incumbency of this office, I recall five 
such crimes. One of these lynchings was for the crime of criminal assault. So 
easy was it for the mob spirit to get away from the original cause for provoking 
that spirit, that three of the latest of these crimes were for other offences, and 
two for no offence at all. In one county, near the Capital City, a lot of self- 
constituted guardians of the peace and honor of their homes, in an attempt to 
mob a negro, who had committed an offence, which, under the law, could not 
have called for a sentence of more than two years, took his brother, innocent 
of any offence at all, and hanged him. I am glad to be able to say to you that 
there was a just judge and a sufficient number of law-abiding citizens to give 
these men, or some of them, a term in the penitentiary. I believe these are 
the first like offenders to serve the State since the great war. No man had 
heretofore gone to the penitentiary for lynching a negro. It is our shame! 
Now that the law has begun to act, let law-abiding citizens and just judges 
see to it that other murderers go not unwhipped of justice hereafter. Following 
this case, a mob in Pike County took a negro away from a constable—I know 
not with what difficulty—and lynched him. His offence was probably swearing 
contrary to one of his white neighbors in a justice trial on a proof of character. 
This was a cold-blooded murder, and without excuse at all. The murderers 
go about. None of them will be hanged as they should be. Another case grew 
out of an assault to murder, and still another in a hunt for a rapist, the mur- 
derous mob found the wrong man. The man the outlaws killed in this last 
case had never seen the rapist’s victim or heard of her. Human life is about 
as cheap in Alabama as it is anywhere. One or two Southern States vie with us, 
and may overreach us, in the low price we put on it, but we are shamefully 
near the bademinence. And sheriffs can prevent this lawlessness in most cases.”’ 


Governor Aycock, of North Carolina, informed the Legislature 
that ‘‘during the past two years there have been eight lynchings 
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in the State; three for murder, one for attempting to poison, three 
for rape, and one for assault with intent to rape. The resort to 
this practice is neither justified by reason, nor do the results attained 
by it show its efficacy. The crimes for which this summary pun- 
ishment is meted out do not decrease. The safety of every citizen 
is better guaranteed by the orderly execution of the laws of the 
land.’’ Governor Aycock asked for legislative relief in the direction 
of ‘‘some means for the efficient, certain, and speedy trial of crimes, 
and at the same time to make such provision as will protect every 
citizen, however humble, however vicious, however guilty, against 
trial by the mob.” 

Governor White, of West Virginia, said: ‘‘Lynching is a cow- 
ardly crime, subversive of social order, productive of no good result, 
and leads to other crimes, by making criminals of those who hereto- 
fore have been law-abiding citizens. It was no surprise to those 
who saw the spirit with which the Brooks lynching was regarded 
by the good people of Elkins and surrounding country, that a second 
horrible lynching took place a year later in the same county. There 
was involved in neither of these lynchings the honor of womanhood, 
Which is so often urged as an excuse for lynching. They were 
simply cold-blooded lynchings for the sake of lynching.” 

Governor White was not prepared to suggest the form of reme- 
dial legislation, but called attention to the need of conferring addi- 
tional powers upon the Governor, such as the right to remove sheriffs 
or prosecuting attorneys who fail to fulfill their duties. Governor 
Sayers, of Texas, likewise pointed out the powerlessness of the Gov- 
ernor when local officials are weak. 

The only legislative response to these messages, during the 
last year, has been in the State of West Virginia, which adopted a 
joint resolution reflecting the spirit of the Governor’s message and 
saying: ‘‘It is the sense of this body that the rights of our citizens 
should be held inviolate, and that every man accused of crime 
should have a fair and impartial trial by a jury of his peers, and that 
those who would recklessly and grossly deny this right, should be 
brought to swift and speedy justice.’’ The resolution empowers the 
Governor, with the aid of the attorney-general, to take such means 
as in his judgment are necessary to bring the guilty parties to justice. 

Connecticut passed a law making cities or boroughs liable for 
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injuries caused by mobs. Kansas has fixed the penalty for lynching 
from 5 years to life imprisonment, accessories after the fact to be 
imprisoned from 2 to 21 years, the sheriff's office to be vacant after 
lynching, but the Governor may reinstate him. 

Passing now to offences classified as ‘‘Crimes against the Gov- 
ernment,’’ we may still trace the influence of the assassination of 
President McKinley, in laws against anarchy and for the protection 
of the President and other executive officers. In 1901, no laws 
were passed on either of these subjects, but in 1902, the death of the 
President was promptly reflected in the mirror of legislation. Iowa, 
New Jersey, New York, and Ohio, all passed laws growing out of 
this event, and in 1903, California, Connecticut, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The New York law, of 1go2, has served as a model for 
the States of Californian, Washington, and Wisconsin. It is made 
a felony to commit any crime against the person of the President 
or Vice-President of the United States, the Governor of any State or 
Territory, any United States Judge, or the secretaries of any of the 
executive departments of the United States. It is likewise, as in 
New York, made unlawful to teach or spread such doctrine. Criminal 
anarchy is defined to be ‘‘ the doctrine that organized government 
should be overthrown by force or violence.’’ Connecticut has a 
new and independent law of its own, limited to three lines. ‘‘ Every 
person who shall wilfully and maliciously attempt to cause the 
death of the President of the United States or of any foreign ambas- 
sador, accredited to the United States shall suffer death.” 

Bribery is an insidious offence, which changes its form as often 
as ‘‘the old man of the sea,’’ and provisions against it are found 
very frequently in the legislation of the last three years. The new 
Nevada law, declaring all forms of felony, is interesting, because of 
the great pains taken to define and to hunt down the offence under 
whatever disguise it may assume. Any form of remuneration, 
whether a money gift or payment, release of debt, payment of board, 
lodging or transportation, the furnishing of food or clothing, the 
powers of giving employment, the increasing or maintaining of wages, 


the promise of appointment to any public office or position, either 

for the voter, or for any other person, the swapping of votes for 

candidates, may constitute bribery, and the voter, delegate, or mem- 

ber of the Legislature, who accepts any such consideration, is con- 
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sidered guilty of bribery together with the person taking the offer. 
It is likewise made bribery for a candidate for United States Senator 
to pay the campaign expenses of a candidate for the Legislature, or 
for a candidate to accept such payment, or for an employer to threaten 
an employe with loss of employment if he votes or fails to vote for 
a certain candidate or measure. The penalty for these various 
forms of bribery, is imprisonment from one to eleven years and 
forfeiture of office. It would be interesting to know why the maxi- 
mum is made eleven instead of ten years, in usual deference to the 
decimal system. 

That the American people are not devoid of symbolic reverence 
and patriotic sentiment, is seen in the crusade against the use of 
the United States flag for advertising purposes. In 1901, nine States 
passed such laws; in 1902, three States; in 1903, five States. There 
are also laws requiring it to be raised over school houses and 
over polis and election places. 

Passing now to crime against public order and security, we find 
that an endeavor to extend the area of prevention as to offences 
resulting from the use of weapons, is the subject of two Governors’ 
Messages, and of laws in seven States during the past year. All 
the laws on this subject within the last three years have been passed 
in Southern or Western States, an indication that habits and cus- 
toms which have long been familiar in frontier life, in which the indi- 
vidual carried his protection with him, must give way to the social 
protection furnished in well-organized communities. 

Vagrancy is an affliction which has prompted legislation in 
six States in 1903. Evidently, it is getting more and more apparent 
in certain States, that methods of dealing with this offence, here- 
tofore in use, have been inadequate, especially under merely muni- 
cipal and county regulations. Most of these laws provide for fuller 
and more accurate definition of vagrancy, and in Vermont, the 
definition is made to cover train-riding, but the punishment in both 
cases is still a brief term of imprisonment in the county jail. 
Arkansas has found that imprisonment in the county jail from 
thirty to ninety days has been ineffectual in dealing with vagrancy 
even though the law required them to be fed on bread and water 
alone during half of their imprisonment. It is now planning to 
work them upon the public roads of the counties or cities in which 
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they are convicted. New Jersey has passed a law that magistrates 
may commit disorderly persons to the State penitentiary as well as 
to a county jail. This applies also to tramps. If the New Jersey 
penitentiaries provide sufficient work for such offenders, they will 
be less likely to wander into that State. 

Turning now to crimes against persons, I called attention, in a 
review of criminal legislation for 1901, to the significant fact that a 
single crime committed in the State of Nebraska, namely the kid 
napping of a boy, to obtain a ransom from his wealthy father, had 
given an impulse to legislation over the whole country. In 1go1, 
twenty-four States passed laws relating to kidnapping and abduction. 
In 1902, five States passed similar laws, all traceable to the same 
event. The alarm and indignation occasioned by this crime seems 
to have subsided. No laws were passed on the subject of kidnapping 
in 1903. Kansas has declared blackmail to be deemed felony, 
punishable by imprisonment from one to five years and a fine not 
exceeding a thousand dollars. In the criminal code of Alaska, 
adopted by the United States in 1899, the punishment for blackmail 
ranges from three months to one year in the county jail, or six months 
to five years in the penitentiary. 

As to homicide, New Hampshire, in 1903, abolished the death 
penalty for murder in the first degree, unless the jury affixed the 
same to the verdict; otherwise the sentence is for life imprisonment. 
In Washington, the penalty for murder in the second degree, which 
formerly ranged from ten to twenty years, now has a life maximum. 

As to crimes against property, the student of comparative 
legislation in the United States is impressed with the multitude of 
laws in recent years to prevent the theft of electricity, or inter- 
ference with electric lines or instruments. In 1897 and 1898, laws 
for the protection for this new form of property were passed in 
thirteen States. In 1901, laws were passed in ten States. In 1902, 
the off-year in legislation, five laws were passed, and in 1903, fourteen. 

The advent of a new form of industry, that of the raising of 
ginseng for the Chinese market, where it has a religious as well as a 
therapeutic value, was signalized in Kentucky, in 1892, by the 
passage of a severe law against trespass upon ginseng gardens, 
making the offense a felony, with penalty of from one to three years 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. New York now follows in the 
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wake of Kentucky by defining the word ‘“‘building”’ in the chapter 
of the penal code relating to burglary, so as to include enclosed 
ginseng gardens. As thus defined, the stealing of ginseng would 
constitute burglary in the third degree, and the penalty imprisonment 
not exceeding five years. 

A vast number of penalties are attached to laws, which in the 
new State Library Index to Legislation, are not entered under 
‘‘Crimes and Offenses.”” These cover miscellaneous police regula- 
tions, the regulation of gambling, bucket shops, horse racing, prize 
fighting, shows, and exhibitions. The growth of the humane senti- 
ment is seen in laws passed for the protection of animals and chil- 
dren. Sixteen States passed laws regulating automobiles. A char- 
acteristic feature of modern legislation is numerous laws prohibiting 
the sale of liquor or cigarettes to minors. Many laws have been passed 
for the regulation of the practice of medicine, eight of which relate 
to osteopathy. Twenty-one laws relate to the adulteration of food, 
with penalties attached. 

The most marked feature of the correctional legislation of the 
year is the impulse given to probation and to the establishment of 
Juvenile Courts. Laws establishing such courts or amending exist- 
ing legislation, were passed in Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. Several other States have passed laws relating to 
juvenile offenders in different forms. Probation laws have been 
passed in seven States. It is gratifying to note the progressive 
tendency of legislation, with reference to conditional liberation, 
both before and after imprisonment. 


SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
Commissioner for the United States on the International Prison 
Commission 


THE PUBLIC CHARITIES OF PORTO RICO 

The first attempt at public charity in Porto Rico dates back to 
the year 1810 when a royal order was promulgated establishing a 
charity asylum and announcing that a contribution of 14,818 pesos, 
equivalent to about $8,000, had been made by General Montes, who 
was then the Governor-Genera! of the Island. Nothing was done, 
however, to utilize this contribution until the year 1821, when Father 
Ruiz, a Catholic priest, organized a plan for raising funds for the 
benefit of the city poor of San Juan and founded a home in that city 
where shelter was provided for some fifteen indigent women. The 
following vear the city of San Juan organized a Board of Charities 
with the Mayor of the city as its President, and th's Board within a 
short time acquired control of the home for indigent women and also 
of a hospital formerly managed by the Roman Catholic Church and 
had at its disposal a fund of some 40,000 pesos, yielding an annual in- 
come of 2,125 pesos, devoted largely to the equipment and main- 
tenance of the hospital. The hospital was formally opened in 1823, 
but encountered vigorous opposition on the part of the clergy, who 
brought pressure to bear upon the authorities in Madrid and ult?- 
mately succeeded in having the Board of Charities disbanded. 
Nothing further was done until the year 1838, when the Gov- 
ernor General called attention to the defects in the management 
of the penitentiary and asked the Municipal Council of San Juan 
to make some provision for the separation of male and female 
prisoners in the penitentiary and also asked for the establishment 
of an asylum for a house of correction. It was decided to construct 
a new building, and plans and specifications were approved in Feb- 
ruary, 1840; and during the same year a new Board of Charities 
was organized for the purpose of raising the necessary funds. Ad- 


ditional taxes were levied and private subscriptions solicited. The 
construction of a large building to be used for charitable purposes 
was begun in 1841 and the building completed in 1848. 

This building was known as the ‘‘Beneficencia’’ and is 
located on a prominent hill-top in the city near the military barracks. 
It is now used partly as an insane asylum and partly as a high and 
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graded school. The total proceeds of taxes and private contribu- 

tions used in the construction of this building amounted to 247,048 

pesos, of which 232,343 pesos were expended and the balance of 
14,705 pesos turned over to the Treasurer of the Institution. No 
particular plan for the utilization of this building was adopted. All 

sorts of persons who were public charges were admitted. The insane 

seem to have been given first place, but the building was also used to 
furnish a home for destitute orphans, widows, chronic indigents, and 

persons who were properly inmates of a house of correction. At 

times it seems the building was used asa soldier’s school and also 

as a school of midwifery. Reports indicate that the entire manage- 

ment was very unsatisfactory until the year 1863, when it was placed 

in the hands of sisters of charity sent from Spain for the purpose. A 

contract was entered into between the representatives of the Gov- 

ernor-General of the Isiand and the head of the order to which the 

sisters belonged, fixing the terms by which the sisters were placed in 

charge. Regulations were adopted and frequently amended and 

considerable friction seems to have occurred between the Govern- 

ment and the sisters in charge. Complaint was made from time to 
time of the many defects in the institution and its management. In 

the year 1898, a school of arts and trades was established in this 
institution and in addition to the insane and the indigent adults 
there were admitted to the institution 266 boys and 188 girls, many 

of whom received instruction in the shops and in the class-rooms of 
the school of arts and trades. The day-school showed a registration 

of 87 inmates and 7o private pupils residing outside of the institution. _ 
There was also a night class of over 150 boys and girls. With the 
beginning of the war in 1898 the orphans in the institution were 
removed to the country, and during the bombardment in the month 

of May the insane were also removed and the building suffered some 

damage. 

In September, 1898, after hostilities had ceased, the Spanish 
authorities attempted to reopen the institution. In October 
of the same year, when the Spanish authorities turned over the Insu- 
lar Government to the military authorities of the United States, a 
commission was appointed to settle the affairs of the institution and 
this commission took charge of the orphan and insane asylums. 
No new inmates were admitted and many, considered unworthy, 
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were discharged. The workshops of the school of arts and trades 
were closed. The administration of the insane asylum was placed 
under the Superior Board of Health and the orphan asylum was 
placed under the Board of Education. The Military Governor ap- 
pointed a Board of Charities in August, 1899, after the disastrous 
hurricane which occurred in the early part of that month. To this 
Board was committed the entire charge of ‘‘all matters respecting 
charitable institutions, including homes and asylums for the succor 
of the poor, sick, or incurables, supported by insular expenditures, 
together with matters relating to the assistance of the sufferers by 
the recent hurricane.’’ At that time there were but three charitable 
institutions supported by the Insular Government: the orphan and 
insane asylums, both located in the Beneficencia Building already 
referred to, and the leper institution situated on the outskirts of the 
city of San Juan. 

The history of the leper colony may be given very briefly. 
Prior to the year 1880 little attention seems to have been paid 
to this disease, which existed, however, in the Island from the 
earliest days of the importation of slaves from Africa. In the 
vear 1880 the provincial ‘“‘deputacion,’’ an administrative body, 
recommended the establishment of a leper hospital. No action was 
taken, however, until 1890, when the municipality of San Juan built 
a so-called leper hospital in the rear of the city jail located in a suburb 
of the city and known as Puerta de Tierra. In the succeeding years 
various recommendations were made for a more suitable location of 
this leper hospital, but nothing was done and the building in which 
the lepers were placed was in such bad repair that the number of 
inmates was finally reduced to two,and many lepers were at large 
in the Island. In February, 1899, General Henry placed the leper 
asvlum under the charge of the Board of Health and it became an 
insular institution. The municipalities were notified that the 
Board was prepared to care for all lepers living in the Island, and a 
general search for lepers was instituted, which resulted in finding 
eleven cases, which, with one sent from Ponce, and the two already 
in the asylum, increased the number to fourteen. The institution 
has since been removed to an island in the harbor of San Juan. It 
now has nineteen inmates, which are practically all the lepers in 
the Island, great care having been exercised to institute a search and 
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to segregate them on the Leper Island, formerly known as Goat 
Island in the harbor of San Juan. The Leper Island is now 
under the charge of the Director of Public Health, Charities, and Cor- 
rection, and it is a well-managed institution providing all necessary 
care and comforts for sufferers of this class. It is supported by insu- 
lar funds and administered under the Director and the Executive 
Council of the Island. 

Under the Military Government an attempt was made to sep- 
arate the orphan and insane asylums. ‘Two suitable buildings were 
found for the orphan asylum, and the boys placed in one of them, 
the girls in the other. The insane were left in the old Beneficencia 
Building, half of which was vacated and turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Education which now uses it as a high and graded school. 
It is a fine large structure, built around interior courts or gardens, 
known as ‘“‘patios,’’ and furnishes a picturesque illustration of the 
old Spanish architecture. The two buildings to which the orphans 
were sent are well located in a residence suburb of San Juan. One 
of them was formerly known as the ‘‘Instituto’’. It is a fine old 
building of Spanish renaissance architecture with about a hundred 
acres of land surrounding it and in this building the boys are placed. 
The other was known formerly as the ‘‘Seminario.’”’ It is a similar 
building, but with very little ground surrounding it, and was formerly 
occupied by the Mothers of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a religious 
order of nuns, who conducted therein a school for the Nigher social 
classes. Both buildings were insular property and were turned 
over by the Military Governor on January 1, 1900, to the Board of 
Charities. These institutions are now conducted under the direction 
of the Director of Public Health, Charities, and Correction, subject 
to certain supervisory control by the Executive Council of Porto 
Rico. 

The insular charities, therefore, comprise at the present time 
an insane asylum, which contained on June 30, 1903, 194 patients; 
the Girls’ Charity School, managed by an American lady superin- 
tendent, with 160 inmates; the Boys’ Charity School, with 259 in- 
mates; and the Leper Colony, with 19 inmates. These four 
institutions are managed by 120 employees at a total annual 
cost of $108,000. They have been until recently under the direc- 
tion of a Director of Charities, appointed by the Governor, and 
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subject to the control of the Executive Council; but at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature the office of Director of Charities was consoli- 
dated with the office of the Director of Health and the Director of 
Prisons into the office of Public Health, Charities, and Correction, 
under the charge of a Director of Public Health, Charities, and Cor- 
rection, who is a native Porto Rican and a member of the Executive 
Council, appointed by the Governor and subject to removal by the 
Governor. These institutions have all been well equipped and 
thoroughly modernized. Provision has been made for the addition 
of a blind asylum and a suitable building has been turned over to this 
Department by the Insular Government and will be opened within 
a few months for the reception of the indigent blind of the Island. 
Also special provision has been made by the recent Legislative As- 
sembly for the admission to the Boys’ and Girls’ Charity Schools of 
indigent deaf and dumb children, of whom it is estimated there are 
about sixty in the Island. <A special wing of each of these schools 
will be devoted to this purpose and special instruction will be pro- 
vided. In both the Boys’ and the Girls’ Charity Schools instruction 
is given to the inmates following the regular curriculum of the public 
schools and also instruction is given to the boys in the various trades 
and industries and to the girls in house-keeping, dress-making, cook- 
ing, hat-weaving, and other industries. Many of these pupils are 
placed out in families under the supervision of the officers of the 
institution. The inmates admitted are received from the several 
municipalities in proportion te their population and there are 
many more applicants than vacancies. 

Municipal charities are confined almost entirely to a few unim 
portant hospitals. Each municipality is supposed to have a hospital 
under the direction of the local health officer, but as a matter of fact, 
outside of two or three of the larger cities none of these hospitals 
are equipped with modern appliances nor housed in suitable build 
ings. There is the greatest need for the establishment of a properly 
equipped insular hospital with authority vested in the Superior 
Board of Health for the establishment of bianch hospitals in the 
various municipalities and for the central administration and control 
of all municipal hospitals. Until this is done it is not possible to 
hope for adequate provision for medical relief, nor wiil it be possible 
to cope with the urgent necessity for medical assistance, especially 
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in the rural districts. An insular hospital could probably be best 
maintained in connection with a medical school which is also greatly 
needed. At the present time persons desiring to study medicine 
are compelled to do so outside of the Island, but the University Law, 
passed in 1903, organizing the University of Porto Rico contemplates 
the organization of a medical department and of a university hospi- 
tal. As the resources of the Government are taxed to their utmost 
in support of the public school system, and of the Normal Department 
of the University for the training of teachers for public schools, 
private endowments must be secured before the University hospital 
or medical department can be established. To anyone who knows 
the actual conditions in Porto Rico to-day, no more promising field 
for private philanthropy could be presented than the opportunity 
to endow a medical department and hospital for the University of 
Porto Rico. This hospital could be the central insular hospital of 
the Island and would include an experiment station for the study of 
tropical diseases which would be of value to the entire scientific 
world and to which medical men in the United States and foreign 
countries would undoubtedly be willing to come to pursue medical 
research and at the same time to give the aid of their own labors to 
the faculty of the school. The land is available, the University is 
chartered and established, the local organization is provided for, and 
the Insular Government stands ready and willing to co-operate in 
every way in sucha movement. A comparatively small endowment 
would yield results of the greatest importance. 

The Superior Board of Health has accomplished a great work in 
the formulation and enforcement of general sanitary regulations. 
It has succeeded in practically exterminating the more serious 
diseases of the tropics. No yellow fever has broken out in Porto 
Rico since the American occupation, and smallpox is practically 
unknown, although a few cases of varioloid from time to time make 
theirappearance. Practically every inhabitant of the Island has been 
vaccinated and the regulations of the Superior Board of Health on 
this subject are very strict. All forms of contagious disease are well 
under control. The most serious problem with which the Board of 
Health has to cope is the disease known as tropical anemia, and 
thanks to the earnest and active efforts of Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon of the United States Army, and to 
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Dr. King, of the United States Navy, a careful study of this disease 
has been made, and practical remedies have been proposed. In 
November, 1899, while in charge of a provisional field hospital for 
the indigent sick who flocked to the City of Ponce at the time of 
the hurricane of August 10, 1899, Dr. Ashford discovered that 
three months of the most varied and excellent feeding failed to in- 
fluence in any way the profound anemia from which nearly all were 
suffering. While it was supposed that anemia was due to the lack 
of proper food, these patients who were cared for in the best pos- 
sible manner became paler as time went on. Dr. Ashford therefore 
became convinced that neither diet nor climate would account for 
their condition and that malaria played no prominent part in the 
real causes of their distress. He made a careful study of the blood 
and found that the persistent use of iron and quinine produced no 
effect, and observing the high increase in certain forms of the white 
corpuscles, he was led to examine the feces, and, as a result, he 
demonstrated the existence of the eggs of uncinaria in nineteen out 
of twenty cases. He telegraphed this information to the Chief Sur- 
geon of the United States Army who made public the fact that the 
prevalence of anemia in the Island was due to infection by this para- 
site. I quote Dr. Ashford’s exact words in describing the results of 
his experiments. In speaking of the parasite he says: 

‘‘It is a small bloodsucking worm from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch long and in addition to its abstraction of blood it produces 
a toxin which absorbed dissolves out the hemoglobin from the red 
blood cells producing a severe and fatal form of ‘‘chloroanemia.”’ 
This parasite attaches itself to the mucous membrane of the small 
intestines below the stomach. It lives about six years and produces 
an enormous number of eggs which only go on to maturity when de- 
posited on the humid earth. As the vast majority of the laboring 
classes deposit their excrement on the ground where they work, or in 
the immediate environment of their homes, it will be seen why the 
disease has increased to its present huge proportions. Each egg, 
if not dried by too much sun becomes an infective larva, too small 
to be noticed. This stage of development is reached about five 
weeks from the time the excrement was deposited on the ground, 
and at this time the fecal matter has been either washed away by 
rains or has been appropriated by the organized life found in all earth 
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so that the ground presents no evidence to repel the unwary laborer. 
This infected mud, laden with young and infective larve, is taken 
upon the hands in the inevitable soiling of the person of him who 
labors in it, and thus infection occurs. Not only in this way is infec- 
tion produced: it has been proven beyond all shadow of a doubt that 
the young larve penetrate the skin of bare feet and legs and thus 
cause infection. 

‘‘The results of infection are most disastrous for the host of 
‘uncinaria americana.’ He rapidly loses color and strength and 
finally is completely unable to do work of any kind. His heart 
dilates, his legs swell with water, dropsy supervenes, his intellect 
becomes dulled, and he dies of complete exhaustion. 

‘In 1890, 13 per cent. of all deaths on the Island were due to 
anemia; in 1900, about 30 per cent. died of this condition, or 12,000 
or more people. The disease is entirely curable in its earlier and 
middle stages and often so in its worst forms. The only measure 
needful is the administration of an adequate dose of thymol, the only 
vermifuge of real value. The results of treatment are generally a 
rapid return to health if the disease is not too far advanced or if 
complications do not retard recovery.” 

The attention of the Legislative Assembly, at its last session, in 
January, 1904, was called to the need for preventive measures and to 
the possibility of conducting further experiments along these lines. 
A biil was passed appropriating $5,000 to be expended as may be 
authorized by the Governor, to encourage the study and cure of the 
disease known as tropical anemia. The co-operation of the Federal 
Government of the United States was solicited and the War Depart- 
ment has detailed Dr. Ashford, one of its surgeons, to take part in 
the work. A site was selected in the town of Bayamon, and in addi- 
tion to Dr. Ashford, who was detailed by the War Department, Dr. 
Pedro Gutierrez, a well-known and energetic Porto Rican physician, 
was appointed on the anemia commission. The Navy Department 
has been asked to detail Dr. W. W. King to assist in this work. Ten 
hospital tents have been erected to receive patients in the worst 
stages of the disease and provision has been made to treat out-patients. 
The Secretary of War has authorized the use of the tents, beds 
and supplies that can be spared from the storerooms of the military 
hospitals, so that the work can be carried on at very little expense. 
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I had the pleasure of visiting this hopsital after it had been opened 
about two weeks. Two hundred and twenty-four persons had been 
under treatment, many of whom rapidly recovered, and no deaths 
were reported. With the proper education of the medical fraternity, 
after the results of this investigation are brought to their attention, 
there is every prospect that the progress of this disease can be suc- 
cessfully checked and that the large numbers of deaths now due to 
anemia can be greatly reduced. 

With the improvement in public sanitation and the provision 
that has already been made for the care of the defective classes, the 
problems of public charity in Porto Rico narrow themselves down to 
the necessity for some vigorous measures for dealing with the vagrant 
classes by repressive legislation and to the need for the establishment 
of municipal or district almshouses for the care of the aged poor. 
The poor farm as found in the United States is practically unknown 
in Porto Rico. This can be established as a municipal institution, and 
at very little public expense can be made to take care of the aged 
poor. This is especially true in a country where agriculture is the 
main industry and where the soil is so productive. Public out-door 
relief is given to some extent in all of the municipalities of the 
Island. But where poverty produces none of the distress incident to 
conditions in colder climates, the absence of adequate provision for 
the aged poor is not so serious at the present time as might be sup- 
posed. The greatest need is for more adequate medical relief. The 
municipal health officers are for the most part underpaid and not 
supplied with sufficient resources for the purchase of medicines and 
for the proper care of the sick poor who need institutional care. 
This can be brought about only through the extension of the central 
or insular organization of hospital facilities. In a country where a 
large proportion of the medical profession have had very little hos- 
pital experience, it is not surprising that there should be a great deal 
of suffering among the sick poor, for whom there is no adequate pro- 
vision made. ‘This defect will probably be remedied in the near 
future as a direct result of the recent consolidation of the public 
service in the Office of Public Health, Charities, and Correction. 
The new director of this department of the Insular Government 
entered upon his duties on the first of April, 1904, and it is expected 
that he will not only reorganize the administration of the four insular 
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institutions under his care, effecting considerable economies and 
improving the character of the public service, but that he will also ‘ 
be able to devise ways and means for the more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problems of public health, public charity, and corrections. 
: At the last session of the Legislative Assembly, just adjourned, 
j steps were taken looking to the construction of a new penitentiary. 
An act was passed to provide for the appointment of a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of five members appointed by the Governor of 
Porto Rico to serve without compensation and to hoid office at the 
pleasure of the Governor. This Board is authorized to select and 
purchase a site for the penitentiary, and to procure plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates for the cost of the construction of the penitentiary 
to be built from the proceeds of the new insular loan, which is now 
being negotiated. 

Now, for the first time in the history of the Island, these import- 
ant branches of the public service are organized in a way that prom- 
ises to bring home to the people a realization of the importance of 4 
public charity, as a function of a modern civilized government. The 
impression made at the present time on the traveler from the United 
States is a very unfortunate one and a very misleading one, as he (| 
sees the great amount of poverty and the results of disease in the 
emaciated and deformed bodies of so many people he encounters ig 
on every hand. ‘Thanks to the results of the good work of Dr. Ash- : 
ford, and others to which reference has already been made, the idea , 
that the population of the Island is dying of starvation is entirely ij 
disproven. Labor is more abundant to-day, at wages fifty to one 
hundred per cent. higher than they were prior to the American occu- 
pation, than it has been at any time within the last fifteen years. 
The cost of living in the rural districts, and in the small towns, 
throughout the entire Island, for the laboring population, is but little 
higher for the same standard of living than it was previously. The 
standard of living, however, has been raised gradually since the 


beginning of American occupation and even in the poorer coffee 
districts, which were so disastrously affected by the hurricane of 1899, 


there is now a chance for the ordinary laborer to earn a decent living if 
according to his present standards. ‘The relief that he needs, from i 
the point of view of charity, is medical relief and agricultural educa- ly 
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tion, which will enable him to combat disease successfully and to 
utilize his present opportunities. 

It is not within the scope of this brief article to treat of private 
charities. Prior to the time of American occupation these were few 
and unimportant; almost entirely confined to a few hospitals and 
asylums belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. During the past 
six years many private charities have been established. The Prot- 
estant missions have undertaken various forms of charitable relief. 
The Presbyterian Church has established in the city of San Juan a 
well equipped and modern hospital with a free dispensary service 
and accommodations for probably twenty-five private or pay patients 
and in a separate building accommodations for probably forty free or 
charity patients. The Woman’s Aid Society of San Juan, organized 
by the wife of General Henry, has extended a great deal of practical 
relief in the form of sewing given to poor women, and under the direc 
tion of its present able President, Mrs. Henley Luce, with the co-oper 
ation of Mrs. William H. Hunt, the wife of the present Civil Governor, 
and several Porto Rican ladies, this Association has built and equip- 
ped and is now maintaining a women’s and children’s hospital situ- 
ated in the city of San Juan and with acconu:modations for probably 
thirty patients. This hospital was built and equipped at a cost of 
about fifteen thousand dollars, being approximately the same sum as 
the Presbyterian Hospital has cost, including the price of the land. 
Both of these hospitals are sustained by private contributions, and 
are doing a splendid and much needed work. Corresponding to the 
Woman’s Aid Society of San Juan there is in the city of Ponce a 
women’s organization known as the Benevolent Society of Ponce, 
which was organized in September, 1899, at the call of Mr. Robert A. 
Miller, who was the Chairman of the Relief Committee for the District 
of Ponce, appointed to care for the sufferers from the hurricane of 
August of that year. Mrs. Robert A. Miller has been President of 
this society from the beginning, and to her earnest and self-sacrificing 
efforts are due in large measure the remarkable results accomplished 
by this organization. Over fifty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended in work, chiefly sewing and drawn- and lace-work, which the 
society has been able to sell to American tourists and to some extent 
in the United States. The society has established an industrial 
school where boys and girls are given instruction of the most practical 
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character and are taken at youthful ages and prepared for 
more advanced work in the common schools and in the industrial 
school of the Department of Education. The school has now over 
100 pupils and is affiliated with the public school system, but is sus- 
tained with the exception of one teacher, who is supplied by the 
Department of Education, by contributions and funds of the society. 
Besides the large work of these two general organizations there are 
many other efforts on the part of private individuals, both in the 
cities of San Juan and Ponce and also in the other larger cities of the 
Island to provide for the relief of distress and for the uplift of the 
people. 

Under the earnest and wise administration of the American 
Bishop of the Catholic Church, Bishop Blenk, the Roman Catholic 
Church is struggling with a rather serious financial condition and is 
making progress in all of its charitable enterprises. It has a number 
of small, but well managed, hospitals and asylums in different parts 
of the Island, and the Protestant mission churches are also carrying 
on considerable charitable work of one kind or another. With the 
larger organization of the work of public charity, for which provision 
has just been made, it is probable that the work of private societies 
can be still further co-ordinated and rendered more productive, and as 
a result that the forces now at work, both public and private, will be 
able to cope successfully with the important problems before them, 
and will ultimately ameliorate the general social condition of the 
population. Systematic effort in this direction is a matter of so 
recent occurrence that it is difficult to measure the results or predict 
the outcome. It is but one of the many profound changes taking 
place in the life history of a neglected people whose affairs were man- 
aged in the interests of others, but who are now awakening to a sense 
of responsibility and to the joys of initiative in the great work of 
carving out and shaping their own destiny. 

SAMUEL McCuNE LINDSAY. 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. 
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After the fiscal controversy, there is probably no matter of keener dispute in 
England at the present day than the licensing question. The law on that subject 
has, unfortunately, not been codified, and isembedded ina great multitude of Acts 
of Parliament, commencing with the Ale-house Act of 1828 and ending with the 
Licensing Act of 1902. It would be impossible to go through the provisions of 
these different statutes in a small space or to describe the differences which exist 
in the incidents of the various classes of premises in which intoxicating liquor is 
permitted to be sold; to explain how an ‘‘on-license’’ differs from an “‘ off-license,”’ 
or an ale-house license from a beer-house license, or a grocer’s license from that of 
a refreshment-house keeper. It must suffice to give the broad features of the 
system, so far as it concerns the licensing of public houses (or ‘‘ saloons,” as they 
are called in America) for the sale of drink for consumption on the premises. 

There is no such thing as local option in England, nor has the municipality 
any powers of licensing or any control over licensed premises; and, although 
suggestions have occasionally been heard that such powers should be given to 
them, the feeling of the country is undoubtedly against any step which would 
give them the power of regulating the drink traffic—still more against permitting 
them to trade in it themselves. In order to open a public house the first requisite 
is a justice’s license; the second, which follows, as of course, is an excise license. 
Only the second has to be paid for, and it costs no considerable sum The 

ensing authority, which grants or refuses to grant licenses, and which transfers, 
renews or refuses to renew them, and before which prosecutions tor infringement 
of the licensing laws are brought, is the petty sessional court, consisting of the 
justices of the peace for each division of the county. The licensee enters into no 
recognizance for the proper management of his house, but he holds his license 
subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions, for the breach of which he is liable 
to severe penalties on summary conviction. ‘There is a right of appeal in most 
cases from the justices to the court of quarter sessions. The hours during which 
a licensed house must be closed are fixed by the Licensing Act of 1874, and they 
vary according as the house is situated within the metropolitan district, in a 
town or populous district, or within a non-populous district. They are as follows: 


Metropolitan District Tewn or Populous District Non-Populous District. 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


Midnight—1.00 p.m. Sun-| 11.00 p. m.—12.30 or 1.00 | 10,00 p. M.—12.30 OF 1.00 


day. p. m. Sunday. p. m. Sunday. 
SUNDAY 
3 00 p. m.—6.00 p. m. 2.30 Or 3.00 p. Mm 6.00 | 2.30 Or 3.00 p. m.—0.00 
and p. m. p.m. 
11.00 p. mM.—5.00 a. m./| 10.00 p. m.—6.00 a. m.| 10.00 p. m.—6.00 a. m 
Monday. Monday. Monday. 
OTHER NIGHTS 
12.30 p. M.—5.00 a. m. 11.00 p. m.—6.00 a, m. 10.00 p. m.—6.00 a. m, 
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The alternative times for closing on Sunday afternoons in districts outside 
London are left to be fixed by the justices, so that they may be accommodated 
to the hours of church service. Wales, however, is in a different position; for, 
some twenty-three years ago, an act was passed which made Sunday closing 
compulsory. During any closing hours, bona fide travelers and lodgers in the 
house may be served, by the former term being meant persons who have lodged 
for the preceding night in a place at least three miles distant by the nearest 
thoroughfare. Early-closing licenses and six-day licenses also exist, and can be 
obtained from the justices instead of ordinary licenses. They were introduced 
under the belief, since shown to be mistaken, that a license-holder must keep his 
premises open during all except closing hours. Early-closing houses close an 
hour before others at night, and six-day houses are closed on Sundays. A 
remission of a sixth of the excise duty is allowed in each case. 

The legislature has taken steps to prevent drinking amongst children. The 
sale of spirits to children apparently under the age of sixteen has long been pro- 
hibited, and now, by the Intoxicating Liquors (sale to children) Act of 1901— 
commonly known as the ‘‘Child Messenger Act’’—the sale of any intoxicating 
liquor to a child under fourteen is prohibited, except in corked and sealed bottle 
containing not less than a pint 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1896 to investigate and report upon 
the working and administration of the law relating to the supply of intoxicants. 
The evidence taken before it fills nine large blue books, and the final report was 
net presented until 1899; the value of its recommendations was seriously dimin- 
ished by the division of opinion which it disclosed amongst its members. It 
resulted, however, in the introduction by the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie (formerly 
Home Secretary and afterward Chancellor of the Exchequer) of a bill which was 
passed as the Licensing Act of 1902. The act is concerned with a large number 
of points, only a few of which can here be mentioned. Part I. deals with the 
amendment of the laws as to drunkenness. A person found drunk and incapable 
in a highway or other public place, or in any licensed premises, or found drunk 
and having in his chargea child under the age of seven years, may be apprehended 
and punished. Husband or wife can obtain a judicial separation for habitual 
drunkenness in the other. A drunken wife may also, if she consents to such a 
course, be confined in an inebriate retreat. License-holders may not for three 
years serve any person convicted of habitual drunkenness, and both they and 
the police have to keep a list of such persons. This ‘‘ black list”’ section of the Act 
has been the object of a good deal of ridicule, and it cannot be said to have proved 
of much use in reducing drunkenness. Part II. makes certain minor alterations 
in the licensing law. Part III. deals with clubs, its object being to obtain some 
control over the many ‘“‘bogus’’ clubs which exist merely for the purpose of 
supplying drink without the supervision of the authorities. It provides for the 
registration of clubs where intoxicating liquor is sold, and requires various par- 
ticulars to be sent periodically by their secretary to the clerk of the petty sessional 
division within which they are situated. 

The question of the moment is, however, one apart from these matters. The 
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justices have a complete discretion in granting or refusing new licenses, but until 
recently they we1ré thought to possess a more restricted authority so far as con- 
cerns their refusal to the continuation of existing licenses. Decisions, however, 
such as that of Sharp v. IVakefield (1891) A. C. 173 and Boulter v. Kent Justices 
(1897) A. C. 569, which went up to the House of Lords, and that of Rex v. 
Licensing Justices of Farnham, decided in the Court of Appeal, have shown that 
the discretion of the justices is almost as large in the latter case as in the former. 
A growing determination has manifested itself amongst the justices throughout 
the country to check drunkenness by cutting down the number of licensed houses, 
and the matter has come to a head owing to the strong expressions of opinion 
which have come from some of them, and in particular from Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain (the brother of the ex-Secretary for the Colonies), who advocates reducing 
licenses by abolishing them even where there has been no mismanagement of the 
house. ‘The trade is, naturally, filled with apprehension at the prospect of losing 
valuable rights which they have come to look upon—rightly or wrongly—as 
permanent assets. Moreover, the great majority of public houses in England 
are not free, but are ‘‘tied,”’ that is to say, their holders are bound by contract 
to buy their beer from a particular firm or company of brewers. Very often they 
are “‘tied’’ as to spirits as well, and sometimes as to everything in the house 
except the sawdust on the floor. The influence of the brewers and others in the 
country is great enough to make it capable of turning the scale one way or the 
other at a general election. There is little doubt that the government will 
introduce a licensing bill this session to deal with the question. Forecasts of 
this legislation have appeared in the Birmingham Dazly Post and in the Yorkshire 
Post, but it is difficult to say how far they are correct, or, indeed, whether the 
government has yet formulated any definite plan. The general impression 
appears to be that the bill will provide that no new license shall be granted except 
in exchange for one, or possibly two, old licenses; and that, so far as the abolition 
of existing licenses is concerned, no compensation is to be given to the holder, 
but the trade is to be left to make some arrangement for mutual insurance against 
forfeiture of the license. And, in order that it may have sufficient time to do so, 
it is to be provided that for five years no license shall be taken away except for 
gross misconduct. 

The refusal of compensation is based upon the ground that the trade as a 
whole would suffer no loss, since the result would only be that a man who was 
used to drinking his pint of ale at one public house, would have it at another. 
But, as Sir Edward Clarke recently pointed out in a speech delivered at the 
Constitutional Club, this involves the dilemma that either the trade has money 
taken from its pocket, or there is no reduction of drinking. His scheme, which 
has found many supporters, is this: 

1. After the Act, no new ‘“‘on-license’’ is to be granted for a public house or 
beer-house. 

2. No renewal or transfer is to be refused merely on the ground that the 
house is not required for the convenience of the district. 


3. The grounds of any refusal to renew are to be stated by the justices in 
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writing and a copy given to the applicant, with a view to an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. 

4. The justices may remove a license to any house within their division, 
provided that the justices of the division from which it is transferred do not 
consider that the removal would cause serious inconvenience within their own 
district. 

Whatever be the other features of a licensing bill, it is to be hoped that it 
will prohibit an increase in the number of licensed houses. That step alone would 
very greatly diminish the evil of giving the man addicted to drink unwise facilities 
and over-great temptations to gratify his inclination. In the last fifty years the 
population of the country has increased by 4o per cent. If it grows at the same 
rate in the future, and if the number of licenses remains at its present figure, the 
proportion of inhabitants to each public house will soon be materially diminished. 

It has been suggested that the best course for the government to adopt is to 
bring in a strong licensing bill and then at once to dissolve, so that their party 
may go to the poll with all the influence of the trade at their back. Such a step 
would justify Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s remark that the government’s only 
policy was an electioneering one. It would be an unfortunate step to take. It 
is unfortunate, as it is, that the question should have become a party one, and 
that the Couservative party should, at least in appearance, be joined in a holy 
alliance with the liquor trade. It is clear that the Liberals, too, intend to make 
the matter a test of partystrength. Sir Henry Campbe!l-Bannerman, their leader 
in the House of Commons, has already given the call to his adherents to oppose 
the foreshadowed bill, as imposing fetters upon magisterial discretion. Perhaps 
the best hope for the future is that the new measure may provide a final solution 
to the question by definitely laying down the system whichis to be adopted 
throughout the country for the reduction of licenses, and that, by withdrawing 
from the justices their wide administrative discretion in granting or refusing 
renewals, and by leaving them with purely judicial powers in this respect, the 
security of the trade may be restored, a constant source of friction may be 
removed, and the door at length closed upon local bickerings and party prejudice. 

HERBERT M. ADLER. 


Inner Temple, London 
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THE MEANING OF TOTEMISM—AN ESSAY UPON SOCIAL ORIGINS 


Since the classic theory which found in the rule of the father the original 
principle of government, and regarded the State as an outgrowth of the house- 
hold, broke down under the weight of adverse evidence, there has been a disposi- 
tion to leave problems of origin to sociology. This is not at all surprising, as 
laborers in the field of political science naturally desire firm ground upon whicu 
to build, and the whole subject of social origins has fallen into such a welter of 
conjecture that the outlook in that direction is repellant. Hence there is at 
present a marked tendency towards such definition of the terms of political 
science as will limit its scope to the particular organization of public authority 
exhibited by the civilized state. The sociologists are quite ready to accept this 
apportionment, and, in recent works, society is treated as the genus and the State 
as a particular species, which alone is the province of political science. According 
to this classification, political science ceases to be a general science having for its 
subject the nature and institutions of public authority, but becomes a department 
of sociology, having for its subject that particular species of public authoritv H 
embodied in the State formed by the accidents of European development. 

Whatever may be the convenience of treatment gained by this apportion- 

‘ ment, it will be found upon consideration that it is really destructive to political 

science. Comprehension of the origin of authority is essential to the position of 

t political science as such. Take, for instance, the doctrine of the original contract: 

Is it possible to avoid the problems which it raises by saying that they belong to 

sociology and not to political science? They are of tremendous importance in any 

system of political science, involving its whole character and teaching. It is 

impossible to withdraw pulitical science from consideration of the question of 

origins, nor is it done, but the attitude assumed is simply dictatorial. The 

doctrine of the original contract is condemned, but the condemnation has come 
through disastrous experience rather than through scientific appreciation. 

On the other hand, the study of primitive institutions has been much the 
loser by being out of touch with politica! science. The customs, usages and 
myths of primitive peoples have been studied too exclusively with regard to their 
cultural significance, and the relation between the polity of native races and their 
ideas has not been properly appreciated. Considered as political arrangements 
incident tu the life of the community as a whole, savage customs and ideas might 
conceivably appear in a light which would render them more intelligible than 
when regarded as incident to individual activities. Discussing the effect of aggre 
gate life upon individual units, Mivart remarks: ‘‘It is obvious that, if we were 
to take any single ant, we could not comprehend the true nature of the creature 
itself, however perfectly we might become acquainted with every detail of its 
anatomy and physiology. In order to comprehend its true nature we should 
require to know its various complex relations to the other individuals and classes 
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of individuals of that community of which it was a member.’’' The comparison 
illustrates the difference between anthropology and political science in the mental 
states they tend to produce. The anthropologist reaches conclusions from the 
study of individual activities, while the attitude of mind which looks to the nature 
and functional activities of the community as a whole for the interpretation of 
individual characteristics, is that to which students of political science are 
accustomed. 

An enormous mass of data has been accumulated in regard to primitive 
customs and myths, but, as Agassiz used to say, ‘‘facts are stupid things until 
breught into connection with some general law.’’ I purpose in this article to 
examine, from the standpoint of political science, some recent discoveries made 
by anthropological research, to see if the method will let in any light upon the 
obscure problem of social origins. I shall also endeavor to direct attention to 
the bearing of such considerations upon political science, particularly the begin- 
nings of authority. 

The question of origins is at present the great stumbling-block of sociology. 
Etymologically, the term ‘‘society’’ suggests a synthesis of individuality, but 
studies of ancient law and investigation of the structure of savage society have 
demonstrated that the primitive social unit is the group and not the individual. 
The probability isthat even to-day the idea of group personality, rather than that 
of individual personality, dominates by far the greater portion of humanity. It 
is, however, unnecessary to adduce evidence upon this point, as it is conceded in 
recent treatises on sociology”. Stuckenberg remarks that ‘‘man was socialized 
before he was individualized.”"* How, then, did society originate? The answer 
now given is that it was through the influence of consanguinity. Stuckenberg 
says: ‘‘He (man) learns from his consanguine companions, is restrained by them, 
adapts himself to them, makes signs which become accepted means of communi- 
cation, develops language, institutes various forms and regulations of social life 
and lays the basis for the future development of society.’’* 

It sounds plausible, but it is not borne out by the facts. Anthropological 
research has shown that the Totemic organization of society is anterior to 


organization upon the grounds of consanguinity. Primarily, Totemism is not a ~ 


scheme of relationship between human beings, but between the group and its 
environment. A conception of kinship with beasts, plants, wind, water, stocks 
and stones appears to have preceded any conception of human kinship. There 
are people still existing—such as some native tribes of Australia—among whom 
perceptions of consanguinity are still imperfect. They have no words indicating 
individual kinship, and all their terms of relationship are collective, implying 
that the fundamental relation of the individual was to the group as a whole and 
not to the parents of the individual. Stuckenberg tries to save his theory by 
remarking that ‘‘the social life finds its condition, not its cause, in the blood 
relationship; the cause is found in the notions, the feelings and the volitions 

‘Poverty, A Study of Town Life,’’ by B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

2? Burdett's ‘Hospitals and Charities. London, 1903. 

3‘*Americans in Process—A Settlement Study."’ oston, 1902. 


“The Dispensary Problem in Philadelphia—A Report made to the Hospital Association 
of Philadelphia, October 28, 1903.” 
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occasioned by the biological consanguinity.’’ But primitive conditions of social 
life may traverse the biological consanguinity. A feud may array against one 
another the nearest blood relations, even son against father. Among numerous 
savage and barbarous peoples the social system makes various requirements of 
avoidance separating those who, according to the classifications of civilized 
society, are considered members of the same household. 

Upon a priort grounds, there is no reason why the proto-human species 
should have been any more subject to social influence, from the fact of con- 
sanguinity, than other animal species. That there are ‘‘notions, feelings and 
volitions occasioned by the biological consanguinity’’ is an assumption of which 
there is no proof. Adult animals do not behave differently towards blood kin 
than towards others of their species, and it would hardly be contended that even 
in the human species consanguinity exerts a specific influence except as it is 
recognized. Social groups, however established, would tend to become con- 
sanguineous from propinquity, but such consanguinity would be a result of 
sociality and not the cause. It is obvious that some sort of propinquity must 
have been antecedent to the formation of society, but habitual propinquity 
among individuals has been produced by natural selection in numerous animal 
species. The special problem to be solved as regards the human species is how 
gregariousness was converted into society—that is to say, how the voluntary 
association of independent individuals was converted into a permanent relation 
of mutual dependence and reciprocal service conditioning the lives of the indi- 
vidual members. The assumption that it was due to the influence of consan- 
guinity is as devoid of historical basis as the doctrine of the original contract. 
The evidence indicates the operation of some principle of union independent of 
consanguinity, so that organized society existed before there was any conception 
of degrees of consanguinity or any corresponding definition of the family. The 
theory that society originated as a synthesis of kindred is as untenable as that it 
originated as a synthesis of individuality. Sociology is unable to give a satis- 
factory account of its fundamental concept. 

But, while anthropology has traced society to a period anterior to family 
relations founded upon consanguinity, it has found its own stumbling-block in 
the origin of Totemism and the nature of the tremendous authority it provides. 
The regulations of savage society founded upon Totemism has a coercive force 
far surpassing that of law among civilized peoples. Totem injunctions and pro- 
hibitions seem to grasp savage nature by the roots of being, producing anxious 
and scrupulous observance of customs, many of which, to civilized man, appear 
to be extremely absurd and irrational. When the Totemic organization of 
society is found to be an aboriginal characteristic in such widely separated parts 
of the world as the continents of America and Australia, the inference is unavoid- 
able that it must have arisen from the operation of some general cause founded 
in the psychical constitution of human nature. Vestiges of Totemism have been 
descried among peoples in advanced stages of social organization,—Semites, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. Mr. Lang, in summarizing the evidence, 
remarks: ‘‘On the whole, I regard it as more probable than not, that in the 
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education of mankind, Totemism has played a part everywhere.”* We are 
forced to conclude that however mysterious it appears to us, Totemism must 
have presented itself to the savage mind as a matter of the most simple and 
obvious suggestion, and yet after many years of study it still remains the des- 
perate puzzle of anthropology. As Mr. Lang states the problem: ‘‘ How did the 
early groups come to be named after the plants and animals, the name suggesting 
the idea of connection, and the idea of connection involving the duties of the 
Totemist to the Totem, and of the Totem to the Totemist?’’® 

Mr. Lang states various theories which have been advanced in explanation— 
dreams, metaphor, disease of language, folk etymology, nicknames—all unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Lang himself inclines to the nickname theory. It is a way people 
have, to nickname other groups or communities in an opprobrious way. English- 
men call Frenchmen frogs—to use one of Mr. Lang’s instances—and with some 
effort of the imagination it is conceivable that an unlettered savage tribe called 
frogs for many generations might accept the title and call themselves frogs, but 
why should willingness to answer to the name suggest the idea of connection with 
frogs, involving obligations of comity and relations of mutual service? 

It may seem ridiculous to think that there can be any gain to political 
science in such speculations, and yet the problem is really important to political 
science, for in Totemism the primary strata in the formation of society appear 
to have been reached, and in Totemic obligations we are confronted with the 
beginnings of authority. 

Let us now turn aside from the theories of sociologists and the conjectures 
of aftthropologists to examine the problem of social origins in the light of a theory 
propounded by an historian.’ In accounting for the indigenous origin of Ameri- 
can language groups and culture stages, Payne advances the theory that a sense 
of group personality was the primary phase of human consciousness. Payne 
says: ‘‘The fundamental personal conception is an ‘our’ or ‘we’ in which ‘my’ 
and ‘I’ are involved but not distinguished. It is collective; it regards certain 
human beings as forming a group, and this group as including the members. . 
Language, we cannot doubt, arose in the group. Its first efforts, then, would 
probably express the relations of things and thought common to all members of 
the group at the same time; and these would be conceived by each member as. 
affecting not merely himself, but all his co-members. Differential relations must 
in time supervene, resulting in the discrimination of personalities; but, in general, 
the personality of languages may be regarded as originally collective, and its 
original expression, as a collective ‘we’ or ‘our.’ The social group is obviously 
divisible not only into individuals, but into small aggregates. The business of 
life, primarily the quest of food, has a tendency so to divide it in practice; and 
the ‘we,’ or personality of the group, tends to divide itself accordingly.’’* 

The evidence upon which this theory is based is too voluminous and technical 


5*'Dispensary Law Effective.’’ Stephen Smith, M. D., Charities, August 29, 1903. 

® Tbid., p. 162. 

™*History of the New World Called America."’ By Edward John Payne. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 1899. 

8 Ibid., p. 201. 
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to be summarized. The subject occupies 185 pages of the second volume of 
Payne’s work, and he traces the operation of the process in detail, by its means 
accounting step by step for the development of grammatical structure. The full 
weight of the argument can hardly be appreciated save by philologists, but anyone 
can see how the theory elucidates a widely diffused grammatical peculiarity of 
tribal languages. In the Australian and Melanesian languages, in the Dravidian 
languages of India, in the Malay group, and in the various languages of Asia 
classed as Turanian, also in extensive language groups of the Indian tribes of 
North and South America, the first person plural possesses two distinct forms 
which are usually denominated by grammarians ‘‘ Inclusive” and Exclusive.” 
The idiom requires from missionaries attention to some niceties of expression, for 
when the formula ‘we have sinned”’ occurs in prayer, unless the exclusive form 
of the plural pronoun be used, the applicant would be including the Almighty 
among those to whom sin was imputed. On the other hand, the same expression 
occurring in a sermon should take the inclusive form, or else the audience would 
be excluded from the category of sinners, and the sense conveyed would be: ‘‘ We, 
the clergy, have sinned, but not you, the people.’’ As Payne points out, this 
idiom becomes at once intelligible when it is perceived that the inclusive form is 
the collective ‘‘we’’ of group personality, while the exclusive form is selective, 
referring to an aggregate within the group. 

The theory indicates, as the parent of human society, an anthropoid animal 
pack, constituting an undivided entity in its relations to external things, and 
developing speech as the organ of this group personality, thus creating a psychical 
unity differentiating the pack from the gregarious animals and causing the diverg- 
ence in evolutionary process which resulted in the formation of the human species, 
as distinguished from other animal species. Upon a priori grounds, and apart 
from direct evidence, it seems to me that the nature of language characterizes it 
as the organ of group personality. Animals express ideas by sounds, and have 
at command a great variety of sounds amply sufficient for the expression of all 
states of individual sensation. The combination of sounds so as to express com- 
binations of ideas, thus adapting vocal communication to the expression of 
reflection as well as of sensation, is not comprehensible save as a process initiated 
by the vital necessities of the group as an organic whole. 

Payne founds his theory upon linguistic considerations, but what we know 
of ancient law and archaic society tallies with it. Maine has made familiar the 
fact that ancient law takes no account of individuals, but deals only with groups. 
The facts collected by anthropological research in regard to savage customs also 
harmonize with the theory, as for instance, the existence of group terms for 
family relationship, as among the aborigines of Australia. This inference is con- 
firmed by the fact that while the individual is now connected with a father group 
and a mother group, and may belong to a husband or a wife group as sex may 
determine, there are ceremonial practices indicating that a wider collectivity 
previously existed. The theory is also consistent with the fact that the discrim- 
ination of individual rights and relations is among the latest refinements of 
speech and is still imperfectly accomplished over the greater area of the world 
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to-day, even among peoples who have made such great attainments in culture as 
the Chinese and Japanese. Moreover, support to it is given by the physical 
characteristics of man as an animal. He has not developed upon lines of indi- 
vidual competency, for he is conspicuously deficient in physical weapons of 
individual attack or defense. Instead of fangs, he has teeth; instead of claws, a 
flat nail, and his whole body is weak, soft and sensitive as compared with that of 
any other mammal. The reasonable explanation is that in his case evolution 
passed from a physical to a psychical plane, established by the substitution of 
social conditions of development for individual conditions. 

The hypothesis implies that the formation of group personality was anterior 
to the development of human individuality and that the primary motives and 
interests of human nature were derived from the collective life of the group and 
its instincts of self-preservation. It follows that social arrangements were orig- 
inally devised solely with regard to the welfare of the group; that is to say, they 
were essentially political arrangements. This fact must be accepted as an 
invariable principle of interpretation in seeking to account for the primitive 
structure of society. Let us now apply this principle to the elucidation of the 
mystery of Totemism. In the first place, it should be noted that the conception 
of group personality originates, not as a distinction between man and nature, but 
as a distinction between the group personality and external personality. When 
reflection begins, man imputes as much intention and purpose to natural phe- 
nomena as belong to the acts of hisown group. He sees personality and evidence 
of its volition in all nature. Every language, even the most civilized, bears 
stamped upon it this imputation of personality to nature. As Payne points out, 
this conception had a prominent place in the physical science of the middle ages. 
Even Kepler, who laid the foundation of modern cosmic theory, believed that 
the lungs and gills through which the earth respired, together with other soft 
parts of its organism, would some day be discovered at the bottom of the sea.'® 
If natural phenomena made such a suggestion to a man of the highest scientific 
attainments in the seventeenth century, how powerful must have been like sug- 
gestions innumerable millenniums ago, when the proto-human species was in as 
raw contact with natural conditions as any other animal species? 

Savage man regards his own tribe as but one among other animal tribes, with 
whose policy he must reckon. This is a state of mind still surviving among our 
Indian aborigines. As I am writing this article I find the following in Stewart 
Edward White’s story of travel in Northern Canada, entitled:‘‘ The Forest,” pub- 
lished as a serial in the Outlook ; 

‘The Woods Indian never kills wastefully. The mere presence of game does 
aot breed in him a lust to slaughter something. Moderation you learn of him 
first of all. Later, provided you are with him long enough and your mind is open 


* A convenient summary of the characteristics of man, considered simply as an animal, is 
given by Professor N. S. Shaler in ‘‘The Natural History of War.’’ International Quarterly 
for September, 1903. The considerations with which we are dealing indicate that man's 
physical characteristics as an individual do not afford an adequate basis for the particular 
conclusions at which Professor Shaler arrives. 

0 Vol. I, TP. 5206. 
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to mystic influence, you will feel the strong impress of his idea—that the animals 
of the forest are not lower than man, but only different. Man is an animal living 
the life of the forest, the beasts are also a body politic, speaking a different 
language and with different view-points. Amik, the beaver, has certain ideas as 
to the conduct of life, certain habits of body, and certain bias of thought. His 
scheme of things is totally at variance with that held by Me-en-gan, the wolf, but 
even to us whites the two are on a parity. Man has still another system. One 
is no better than another. They are merely different. And just as Me-en-gan 
preys on Amik, so does man kill for his own uses.”’ 

“Thence are curious customs. A Rupert River Cree will not kill a bear 
unless he, the hunter, is in gala attire, and then not until he has made a short 
speech, in which he assures his victim that the affair is not one of personal enmity, 
but of expedience, and that, anyway, he, the bear, will be better off in the Here- 
after. And then the skull is cleaned and set on a pole near running water, there 
to remain during twelve moons. Also, at the tail-root of a newly deceased beaver 
is tied a thong braided of red wood and deerskin. And many other curious 
habitudes which would be of slight interest here.”’ '' 

Bearing in mind that there must have been a period when the proto-human 
group had no more appreciation of the physical consequences of the gratification 
of the sexual instincts than any other animal pack, what explanation of the 
arrival of children would then appear to be so logical as that, like many other 
things happening to the group, it was due to the agency of that external person- 
ality whose tremendous powers and whose continual transformations were a 
matter of constant experience? Involved in this external personality were the 
animals, the plants, the sun, moon, stars, clouds, winds, hills, springs, rivers ana 
all other natural individuality. Thus, children would receive Totem names just 
as our children receive family names, and by the same process of reasoning, 
different conclusions being reached only because of different premises. In other 
words, Totemism is simply a primitive conception of family pedigree. The 
‘‘close and essential connection’’ between a man and his Totem, which puzzles 
anthropologists, is due to the fact that the Totem is regarded as his progenitor, 
so that the Totem name system is no more mysterious than our own system of 
giving children the same family name as their parents. 

If it be said that the actual facts of human reproduction are too simple and 
obvious to be misapprehended even by such mental powers as existed in the 
primordial group, the fact may be adduced that such misapprehension still exists 
among some peoples who preserve the primitive pattern of social organization. 
Spencer and Gillen, in their account of the native tribes of Central Australia, 
state emphatically that they have no notion of the connection between sexual 
intercourse and the birth of children, and even when the idea is suggested to 
them they steadfastly reject it as incredible. Pregnancy is accounted for as 
being the incarnation of the Totem within whose sphere of influence it is experi- 
enced. Spencer and Gillen give some curious accounts of the precautions taken 


1! The Outlook, July 11, 1903. 
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by the women to keep the Totem spirit from slipping into them.'? Here we have 
Totemism exposed in its actual nature. It is the initial surmise in a course of 
speculation as to human origins which culminated in Darwinism. It is a far cry 
from the primordial group to Darwin, but both agree that man is the progeny of 
nature. ‘Totemism is the theory of primitive philosophy; evolution is the theory 
of the modern philosopher, and the last word has not been spoken.'* 

While Totemism originates as the primitive theory of the Descent of Man, 
usages based upon that theory are shaped by considerations of public welfare, 
and hence admit of variation in accordance with public policy. The relation of 
Totemism to primitive law is, therefore, incidental, and the direct cause of any 
particular obligation is to be sought for in political intention. For lack of this 
rule of interpretation, anthropological research has missed the significance of the 
native ideas about childbirth which have been cited. Anthropologists are pretty 
well agreed that exogamy—the obligation to marry out of one’s own group—is 
connected with Totemism. It may have originated as a law inspired by dread 
of the horrible risk incurred by making too free with one’s Totem, whose good- 
will is regarded as being of such vital importance to the welfare of the community 
that the only safe thing to do is to go outside of one’s own Totem group in mating. 
But it does net follow that circumstances might not arise under which connubium 
within the Totem group might be considered allowable or even desirable by virtue 
of special arrangements for direct propitiation of the Totem. Thus, varieties of 
usage would occur in accordance with different conceptions of public policy. 
Such variation is, in fact, found among contiguous tribes in Central Australia. 

~The native tribes of Australia have strict divisions, maintaining connubium 
between themselves, but prohibiting connubium within their own membership. 
Anthropologists incline to the belief that these exogamic divisions were originally 
Totem groups, although the Totemic significance of the names now borne by the 
divisions has been lost in the lapse of ages. Among most tribes, each division 
now includes known Totem groups which are not found in any other division; so 
that the law of exogamy operates to prevent one from having marital relations 
with one’s own Totem, ‘The tribes whose ideas about childbirth have been cited 
are peculiar in that Totem groups are now distributed indifferently among the 
exogamic divisions; so that one may mate in one’s own Totem group provided 
one goes outside of one’s own division in doing so. For this reason, Mr. Lang 
concludes that the usages of these tribes represent ‘‘a local variation from the 
central stream of Totemism, and not Totemism in its earliest known form.” 4 
But, when the rule of politicalinterpretation is applied, the mystery iscleared up, 
and the conclusion is suggested that we have in this group a reversion to type, 
and that,in fact, we are confronted with Totemism in it} original form—a scheme 
of relationship with external personality. 


122 “The Native Tribes of Central Australia."" By Spencer and Gillen. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1890. Pp. 202. 228, 265. 

138 This explanation of the origin of Totemism was suggested to me by facts given in Spencer 
and Gillen's work, and was set forth in a communication published in THz ANNALS for March, 
p. 7790. 

4 “Social Origins,”’ p. 72. 
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In the tribes in which exogamy precludes marital relations with one’s own 
Totem, descent is reckoned in the female line, and the children are assigned to 
the mother’s tribal division and particular Totem group. Assuming that the 
exogamic division of the tribe was originally Totemic, it is obvious that,as new 
Totems arose, the rule of reckoning children’s status by mother’s status would 
fix Totemic exogamy in the structure of tribal organization. If an Emu man 
marries a Pelican woman the children belong to the Pelican Totem of the division 
of the tribe to which the mother belongs, and so with the children of her daughters 
and granddaughters. But when the boys grow up and marry, they mate with 
the Emu girls, and their children are Emus; so that the Totem groups are perma- 
nently identified with the exogamic division in which they originate, and Totemic 
exogamy is perpetuated as part of the social system, underlying the whole 
economy of tribal organization, and fortified by the mass of established interests. 
But among the tribes in which Totemic exogamy has disappeared, although the 
exogamous tribal division remains, descent is reckoned in the male line, and 
children are assigned to the father’s group. In this case it is plain that maternal 
ideas of Totem progenitorship are now outside of the structure of tribal organiza- 
tion, and maternal imagination may have free course without social disturbance. 
If a woman of a tribe in which descent is reckoned in the female line should have 
a notion that one of her children was not really a Pelican, but was a Wild Duck, 
a Totem not belonging to her tribal division, membership in which by a child of 
hers would transgress immemorial law, the elders of the tribe would let her know 
that she was sadly mistaken, and if she made any fuss about the matter, her 
husband would be apt to purify her imagination witha club. In tribes reckoning 
descent in the male line, it would make no difference whatever as regards the 
tribal organization. Thus, the Totem would tend to become an individual affair, 
like the personal Manitu among the aborigines of our own country, and the 
relations with external personality thus created would open new political 
resources. Thus, it is found that in these tribes, the Totem groups are organized 
as magic-working societies, who periodically go through an elaborate dramatic 
ritual to propitiate their respective Totems for the general welfare of the tribe. 
The variation has arisen, not in the nature of Totemism, but in the application 
made of Totem ideas, as a result of a change in tribal polity. This change, 
although immensely important in its consequences, could have been easily accom- 
plished, since among the Australian aborigines there are no property interests to 
complicate the problem, and the family relations are not yet individualized; so 
that it makes little or no immediate difference whether descent is reckoned in the 
‘ale or female line. Natives sometimes pass from one system to the other in 

ming adopted into a tribe. The savage tendency to adhere to established 


forms with unreasoning acquiescence is, however, so persistent that any variation 

must have been initiated by some accidental displacement of routine, but this 

might readily occur through the vicissitudes of savage life. A tribe wasted by 

some calamity might have its organization shattered so that the remnant might 

have difficulty in reconstituting itself by the rule of maternal status, and might 

adopt the rule of father status under compulsion of circumstances. It would 
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then be perpetuated by the social inertia which is the leading characteristic of all 
primitive races. This view of the case is corroborated by the fact that the 
evidence in regard to the tribes reckoning descent in the male line indicates that 
they have a common ancestry. 

If the anthropologists are correct in holding that Totemism constituted the 
primeval pattern of social structure, introducing classifications from which sys- 
tems of consanguinity arose and the various types of the family were developed, 
then the interpretation of Totemism affords insight into the nature of authority. 
It is generally admitted that physical force serves but does not create authority, 
which cannot exist ay art from social sanctions. The explanation of the origin 
of Totemism leads straight to the conclusion that authority is an outgrowth of 
religion; that is to say, consciousness of external personality and conception of 
obligation to it. Man is born a religious being just as truly as that he is born a 
political being, and the one involves the other. 

The theory of group personality which has been applied to the elucidation 
of the problem of Totemism has profound implications affecting the character of 
political science. It extricates the Aristotelian theory of the State from the 
paradox in which that theory was left, from which political science has suffered 
eversince. Aristotle held that, inits logical order, the Stateisanterior to society. 
“Tt is clearly evident that the State is a creation of nature and that man is by 
nature a political animal. The State isby nature clearly prior to the family and 
the individual, since the whole is of necessity prior to the part.’’'® At the same 
time he argued that, inits historical order, the State is an outgrowth of the house- 
hold; but, if that be true, then society is really anterior to the State. If, however, 
the theory of group personality be accepted, and the primitive group be regarded 
as the primordial form of the State, then the historical order exactly corresponds 
with the logical order, and we have. as the fundamental proposition of political 
science: Man did not create the State; the State created man. 

The hypothesis to which political science now shows a marked inclination to 
submit, is that society is a relation which grew out of brute gregariousness, and 
that modifications of this relation through physical, cultural, economic, ethical 
and political influences have produced the various forms of social organization, 
one of which is theState. Hence, society is the generic term, and sociology claims 
rank as the general science of society, comprehending history, politics, economics, 
and ethics as sub-sciences. In opposition to this view, the theory of group 
personality suggests the hypothesis that, in the line of animal development ances- 
tral to humanity, individual activities became subordinate to the life of the group, 
thus forming the State, whose life activities developed individual human beings 
and conditioned their nature. The State is, therefore, the permanent, universal 
and absolute condition of human existence, anterior not only to society and 
government, but to humanity itself. 

The unscientific character of attempts to arrange different peoples in a serial 
order of advancement, according to a classification of culture stages, has long 
been recognized, but the method has maintained itself for lack of a better. 


15 “ Politics," Book I, Chap. 2, Jowett's translation. 
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Acceptance of the hypothesis under consideration would introduce other prin- 
ciples of classification, tending to connect political science with the natural 
sciences, for the hypothesis implies that all institutions are attributes of the 
State, their development being the result of the continual effort which every 
living thing makes to adapt itself to its environment, different institutional types 
buing the effect of the variation of State species. It is a familiar principle of 
development that variations, unimportant in their beginnings, under changed 
conditions may lead to the formation of new species, different orders of species 
being the result of radical divergence in lines of development. The divergence 
in Totemic usage among the native tribes of Australia, to which attention has 
been called, is from this point of view the initial stage of a process of variation 
whose expansion under changing conditions would produce massive growths of 
myths, ritual, ideas, and beliefs, with co-ordinate social organization, such as are 
exhibited historically by races which have undergone great changes of environ- 
ment. Such considerations, however, lie beyond the purpose of this essay, which 
is to call attention to the bearing of anthropological research upon political theory, 
and to suggest the possibility that anthropological data may eventually furnish 


the basis of an inductive system of political science. 
HENRY JONES For». 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Clark College.—Dr. George Hubbard Blakeslee has been advanced from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor in History in Clark College. Dr. Blakeslee 1 
was born at Geneseo, New York, August 27, 1871; educated in the East Green- 
wich Academy, Rhode Island. He has received the degrees of A. B., Wesleyan, i, 
1893; A. M., Wesleyan, 1897; A. M., Harvard, 1899; Ph. D., Harvard, 1903. iq 
The years 1893-4 were spent in graduate work at Johns Hopkins University; I] 
1898-1901, at Harvard; 1901-02, in Berlin and Leipzig; 1902-03, at Oxford | 
and Harvard. Dr. Blakeslee’s thesis was upon ‘‘The History of Anti-Masonic 
Party.”’ 


Harvard University.—Dr. Augustus Hunt Shearer has been appointed ‘I 
Assistant in History in Harvard University. Dr. Shearer was born in Phila- j 
delphia, February 21, 1878; graduated from William Penn Charter School, and ; 
from Rutgers College in 1899; received the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. from , 
} Harvard in 1901 and 1903. The remainder of the year, 1903, was spent in 
} foreign travel. Dr. Shearer is a member of the American Historical Association. 
Headrix College, Conway, Arkansas.—Dr. David Yancey Thomas has 
been appointed Professor in History and Political Science and also Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hendrix College. Dr. Thomas was born January 19, 1872, in Fulton 
County, Kentucky; prepared for college at Clinton, Kentucky, and received the 
degree of B. A. at Emory College at Oxford, Georgia, in 1894. After two years 
at Vanderbilt University he received the degree of A. M. in 1898, and spent the 
following two summer semesters at Chicago and a year at Columbia as Fellow 
in History, with Ph. D., in 1903. Dr. Thomas is a member of the American 
Historical Association and the Arkansas Historical Society. He has published | 
the following: 
‘Graduate Work in the South.” Bachelor of Arts, May, 1897. 
‘Humanism and the College of the Future.’ In Methodist Review, July and 
August, 1901. 
“The Simplifying of the College Degree.” Dial, July, 1901. 
““The South and Her History.” Review of Reviews, October, 1902. 
| ‘A History of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory of the 
| 


United States.’ In press. 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Charles Creswell Arbuthnot has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Political Economy in the University of Nebraska. Dr. 
Arbuthnot was born in Pittsburg, Pa., May 30, 1876, and educated in the public 
schools there and at Beaver Falls, Pa., and at Geneva College. After receiving 
| the B. S. there in 1899, he was assistant in history for one year, and graduate 
student in Chicago, 1900-1903, receiving the Ph. D. in 1903. 


University of Texas.—Dr. Charles Henry Huberich has been advanced 


from an instructorship which he has held for four years to the position of Ad- 
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junct Professor of Political Science and Law in the University of Texas. He 
was born in Toledo, Ohio, February 18, 1877, and received his early education 
in the private schools and at the hands of private tutors. From the University 
of Texas he received the degree of LL. B. in 1897, of LL. M. in 1898, and from 
the Yale Law School, D. C. L. in 1899. The following year was spent at the 
Universities of Berlin and Heidelberg. He is a member of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
American Economic Association, Société de législation comparée, Internationale 
Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Société d’histoire diplomat- 
ique, Société d’études législatives, Texas State Historical Association. 

Dr. Huberich has published numerous articles in foreign publications, 
including Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Mitteilungen der Inter- 
nationale Vereinigung, Rivista di diritto internazionale, Revue du droit et de 
la science politique, and the following in American publications: 

‘Paternal Power in Slavonic Law,’ Juridical Review, September, 1902. 

‘Paternal Power in Japanese Law. Yale Law Journal, November, 1902. 

‘Paternal Power in Chinese Law.’’ Juridical Review, December, 1902. 

** Paternal Power in Mohammedan Law.”’ Yale Law Journal, December, 1902. 

“The Trans-I sthmian Canal; A Study in American Diplomatic History (1825- 
1904)."" University of Texas Record, March, 1904. 

Yankton College, Yankion, S. D.—Dr. Elmer Cunningham Griffith has 
been appointed Profes:.c of History and Political Science in Yankton College. 
Dr. Griffith was born at Mt. Carroll, Ill., October 16, 1869, and educated in the 
local high school, at Beloit (Wisconsin) Academy and Beloit College, receiving 
A. B. in 1895, and A. M., 1898. Post-graduate studies were pursued in the 
University of Berlin, 1900, and University of Chicago, 1900-02, with the degree 
of Ph. D. in the latter year. 

Dr. Griffith was instructor in Greek in Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage, 
Iowa, 1895-6, and principal of Warren Academy, Warren, IIl., 1896-99 

He has published: 

‘‘ Congressional Representation in South Dakota.’”’ Nation, October 30, 1902. 

A book on ‘‘ Rise and Development of the Gerrymander”’ is expected to appear 


in the Fall. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


NOTES 


THE TARIFF PROBLEM, by Professor W. J. Ashley, of the University of Birm- 
ingham, is an excellent little book' in which may be found a clear analysis of 
the principles of State control, of the policy of free imports, and of the present 
industrial and commercial position of the United Kingdom. The first fifty 
pages of the volume contain a most admirable survey of the trade doctrines of 
Adam Smith, and of those who brought about the establishment of free imports. 
Professor Ashley thinks the United Kingdom must change from free trade to 
a policy of industrial defence, or her industries will be undermined by foreign 
competition. He believes, moreover, that the British Empire will disintegrate 
unless imperial interdependence is fostered by means of tariffs, in which the 
colonies are given a preference over other couniries. The special merit of Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s book is the impartial and scientific tone which characterizes 
the entire discussion. 


IN A LITTLE VOLUME entitled ‘‘Ten Years of Colonial Policy,’’* Monsieur 
Chailley-Bert gives an outline of what France has accomplished in the adminis- 
‘tration of her colonial empire, and sketches the changes, especially the economic 
changes, which have taken place in her African and her Asiatic possessions. While 
the author himself admits that there were, originally, no urgent reasons why 
France should have built up a vast colonial empire, declaring that ‘‘ we took what 
we could take, being attracted by the facility of conquest rather than its utility,” 
he believes that the colonial expansion of France should continue. In this 
opinion he differs, of course, from Mr. Bodley and othe: carefu! students of French 
economic and political conditions. Indeed, it is dificult to perceive how a 
nation with an almost stationary population can ever vbtain—or rather retain— 
control of the scattered possessions of France. It must be admitted, however, 
that the author has so extensive a knowledge of French colonies that his opinions 
are entitled to careful consideration. They are moreover, likely to exert a per- 
ceptible influence on his compatriots. 


= 


STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY will welcome a new edition of ‘‘Cooke’s 
History of Virginia,” in the American Commonwealth series’ with a valuable 
supplementary chapter on Virginia Since the Civil War, by William Garrott 
Brown. The Reconstruction period and the movement for negro disfranchise- 


1Pp. 210. Price, 2s.6d, P.S. King & Son, London, 1903. 
2Dix Années de Politique coloniale. By J. Chailley-Bert. Pp. 174. Price, 2 fr. Paris: 
Armand Colin, publisher, 1903. 


3Pp. xxi, 533. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. 
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ment culminating in the adoption of the Constitution of 1901, are dispassion- 
ately and intelligently reviewed. 


A DISTINCT SERVICE has been rendered to students of constitutional law by 
Professor Victor H. Lane, of the University of Michigan, in the preparation 
of a new edition of Judge Cooley’s standard treatise on ‘‘Constitutional Limita- 
tions.’ Fourteen years have elapsed since the appearance of the previous 
edition, during which period many important decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions have been rendered by the State and Federal courts. Citations from more 
than two thousand such cases have been added to the new edition, making over 
twelve thousand cases now cited. Nearly one-half the new cases cited have 
arisen under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and relate 
to the police power, due process of law, privileges and immunities of citizens, 
equal protection of the laws and the powers of State Legislatures and Municipal 
Corporations. In the present edition the old text has been allowed to stand 
unchanged, and wherever the addition of new matter seemed necessary, it was 
incorporated in the notes. No effort has been made to cite all the cases reported, 
but a careful and discriminating selection has been made of the more important 
ones. 

The highest tribute that can be paid to Judge Cooley’s work is to say that 
it has held an undisputed position in the literature of Constitutional law for a 
period of thirty-five years, and that during this period it has gone through seven 
editions. At the present time there is no work occupying the same position 
of unquestioned authority. 


THERE SEEMS TO BE, among French writers on sociology, a pronounced ten- 
dency to return to Auguste Comte, and to examine that author's writings with 
more benevolence, and, above all, with more care, than they have received at 
the hands of most modern sociologists in Europe. Monsieur Defourny’s book, ° 
in which the author aims to give us, first, a careful summary of Comte’s scien- 
tific and philosophical views and a conscientious outline of his social theories; 
and second, a critique of the data and conclusions of Comte’s sociology, is prob- 
ably a result of this tendency. 

The author reaches the conclusion that Comte’s lasting contributions to 
social science consist of the notion of sociology, a few general ideas concerning 
the scope and nature of the science, and the bare outline of some of its parts. 
Many authors before him had studied certain particular aspects of social life, 
but Comte enlarged the scope of these investigations and brought them under 
the common angle and perspective of a single science. ‘‘Comte’s merit con- 

4A Treatise on the epnenss | Limitations which rest upon the Legislative Powers of 
the States of the American Union. By Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D. Seventh edition, with 


large additions, giving the results of the recent cases. By Victor Lane, Professor of Law in 
the University o Michigan. Pp. 1036. Price, $6.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 


1903. 


§1a Sociologie positiviste. Auguste Comte. By Maurice Defourny. Pp. ii, 371. Price 
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sists in having brought into a system a mass of scattered ideas familiar to the 
thinkers of his epoch. He succeeded in uniting them into a perfectly coherent 
synthesis. He was an arranger, not a creator. But although his work is co- 
herent, it is not scientific, for his supposed laws are rarely a faithful expression 
of the reality. By the method which he advocates, he belongs to the nine- 
teenth century; by the deductive rigor of his system, he belongs to the eighteenth 
century. He was a Rousseau with the outward appearance of a Taine,—mark- 
ing a transition between the century of deduction and the century of observa- 
tion.” 


AFTER THE RESTORATION IN ENGLAND, many accounts of the escape of 
Charles II were citten under the titles ‘‘ The King’s Narrative,” ‘‘ Boscobel,”’ 
by Blount, the ‘‘Narrative’’ of Whitgreave, etc. These various tracts have 
been brought together by Allen Fea under the title ‘‘ After Worcester Fight,’’ ® 
which is a companion volume to the ‘‘ Flight of the King’’ by the same author. 
The first of these tracts, the King’s own story, as told to Pepys, is of considerable 
interest. 


IT IS PERHAPS less remarkable that Gregorovius’s Lucretia Borgia should 
have been translated more than a generation from the time of its publication, 
than that it should not have been translated before.’ The authority of the 
name of Gregorovius, and the attraction of that of its illustrious heroine, should 
in themselves have been guarantee of the success of the enterprise. But since 
we have waited so long, it is a satisfaction to see that its English dress is well 
and carefully fitted, and that both translator and publisher have justified them- 
selves so far as their tasks go. The text is English, and constructions of the 
original do not shine through, a merit to be noted in these days of hasty transla- 
tions. 

As the book is intended for those unacquainted with the original, it may be 
well to state that Gregorovius set to work on the life of Lucretia Borgia from 
the strictly scientific point of view. In his biography he analysed all the sources 
that bear directly on her life, and cut through the web of myth that had grown 
up about her name. In doing so he came to the conclusion that Lucretia was 
‘the most unfortunate woman of modern history,” that she was guiltless of 
those black crimes which rumor fastened upon her, even in her own day, or 
which were attributed to her by later writers, and that at worst she was but a 
thoughtless girl living in a pagan environment. She does not stand out in these 
pages as a saint, or even as a strong woman, but no character could appear more 
thoroughly human. The author succeeded in keeping the impartiality of a 
judge while sorting his evidence before our eyes. 

The first part of the book is the least interesting, as it is the most impc-rtant. 
It depicts the degradation of thé Papacy at the court of Alexander VI. In this 


Pp. liv., 270. New York and London: John Lane. 
7 Translated from the Third German Edition by Joun Lesiie Garner. Pp, xxiii, 378. 
Price, $2.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 
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setting Lucretia appears as a sort of foil for the splendid trickery of her father 
and brother. The second part of the book, her life at Ferrara, is brighter, and 
the author has furnished us with a picture of another center of the Renaissance, 
in some ways not less famous than the court at Rome. But even there the grue- 
some story of the death of Alexander intrudes, and we are bound to say that it 
dwarfs the rest of the story. Yet one is doubly grateful for the description, at 
the close, of that girlish face which was able to retain its simple attractiveness 
amid so much crime. 


AN INTERESTING ‘‘detail study” of Germany’s commercial and industrial devel- 
opment,—a subject of more than mere academic interest to Great Britain and 
the United States,—is given by Dr. Heinrich Haacke in his essay * on the Com- 
merce and Industry of the Prussian Province of Saxony during the Decade between 
1889 and 1899. In his study of this period the author keeps constantly in view 
the foreign commercial policy of the German Empire, and discovers a close 
causal connection between the commercial treaties of the middle of this decade 
and the remarkable progress of industry and commerce in the succeeding years. 
Whence he formulates the wish that the conclusion of commercial treaties with 
foreign nations may continue to be prompted by a desire to retain and extend 
the foreign market for German goods 


“THe Twentieth Century CHRONOLOGY OF THE WoRLD,” by Carolyn 
Norris Horwitz '° isa convenient and useful chronology of the history of the world, 
from the earliest times to the year 1903. It reveals at a glance evidence of indefa- 
tigable research and careful discrimination, both in the verification of dates and 
in the arrangement of the material. A feature which distinguishes it from most 
chronologies is an alphabetical index of names, battles, inventions, etc., together 
with explanatory notes, all of which add much to its usefulness. Tables of kings 
and rulers, besides many valuable engravings, likewise increase its value and 
attractiveness. A noteworthy feature of the general plan is an arrangement 
of the dates in parallel columns according to the Julian, Gregorian, Jewish, 
and other calendars. 


IN A PAMPHLET entitled ‘‘The Essentials of a Written Constitution” '' 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson discusses the nature of organic law, develops the 
distinction between what he calls the political state and the social state 
and attempts to point out the essentials of a complete Constitution. The 
modern tendency to inject into the State Constitution, matter heretofore con- 


8 Contributed by James T. Shotwel!, Columbia University 
* Handel und Industrie in der Provinz Sachsen, 1889-1899, unter dem Einfluss der Deutschen 
Handelspolitsk. By Dr. Heinrich Haacke. Pp. x, 152. Price, 4 marks. Stuttgart’ J. G 
Cotta. (Muenchener volkswirtschaftliche Studien, No. 45.) 
10Pp. 557. Price, $5.00. New York: The Grafton Press, 1903. 
_ UThe University of Chicago Decennial Publications. First series. Vol. iv. Pp. 42. 
Price, 55 cents. The University of Chicago Press. 
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sidered as more properly fitted for the statutes he does not regard as an evil, 
especially if the extraneous matter is intended to place restrictions upon the 
Legislature. 


LANZONI’S ‘‘MANUELE DI GEOGRAFIA COMMERCIALE—(Firenze, 1902), bears 
the stamp of approval of the Royal Venetian Institute of Sciences, Letters and Arts. 
It is a thorough, painstaking piece of work, as can be perceived at a glance. 
In its construction it is not essentially different from other treatises on the subject, 
including the lately republished Chisholm. It does not attempt even the per- 
functory sketch of physiographical conditions given in the volume of Adams. 
A general description of the main products of commerce and their places of 
origin, is followed by a treatment of the subject by countries, all of which is 
made accessible and useful by a detailed index. The paragraphs are terse and 
to the point. And yet, after all, we have here another of those almanac-like 
books of facts and statistics that merely pass for commercial geography. It is 
hard to see how the author lives up to his definition, when he declares commercial 
geography to be ‘‘the systematic and rational exposition of all the manifesta- 
tions of economic life in relation to the physical and political life of the various 
countries.”’ 

When one reflects upon it, it is a curious thing to see universities and schools 
enthused over the name ‘‘commercial geography,’’ which seems to be endowed 
with a series of attractive connotations; and yet at the same time corresponding 
eagerly to find out exactly what this discipline is. Augmenting interest is, 
however, linked with a certain half-admitted disappointment in what the text 
books give. ‘This popular apprehension of the importance of the subject, and of 
the inadequacy of its treatment, is well founded; not only has commercial geog- 
raphy, correctly understood, an absorbing interest in itself, but it forms the 
logical ground for all work in economics and allied subjects that has to do with 
trade. The trouble with the present treatment of the subject is that not enough 
influence is accorded to the inevitable, conditioning forces of nature; for instance, 
to physiographical conditions as both favoring, modifying, and strictly defining 
the areas of growth of plants and animals, and, among the latter, of men. De- 
scription is well, but not enough; explanation is better; ‘‘Das was bedenke, 
mehr bedenke Wie.”’ And, as for the works on commercial geography which 
attempt to do justice to this aspect of the case, they fail because their authors 
are not enough at home in two hitherto separated, but truly cognate fields, 
those of the natural and the social sciences. Under present conditions it would 
be well for a commercial geography to be the collaborated work of two men, one 
of them a physical geographer or geologist and the other an economist or soci- 
ologist. Books of trade statistics are of great value—such is the one before us— 
but they are not commercial geographies and cannot meet the demand for a 
treatise upon that subject." 


12 Contributed by A. G. Keller, New Haven. 
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PROBABLY NO MEMBER of the French ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
has given rise to more discussion,—discussion frequently bordering on vitupera- 
tion,—than M. Millerand,'* a Socialist, who accepted the portfolio of commerce 
when Waldeck-Rousseau became prime minister in June, 1899. Many of the 
Socialists maintained that a member of their party should not enter into any 
with other parties. For a Socialist to enter a 


” 


“compromising alliance 
“bourgeois” ministry was, they held, nothing short of treason, especially when 
that ministry contained, as was the case with Waldeck-Rouseseau’s composite, 
almost heterogeneous aggregation, men whose records showed nothing but 
antipathy for the cause of communism. 

Millerand, however, appears to have been little disturbed by the acri- 
almost ridiculous,—con- 


monious criticism heaped upon him. His sublime, 
fidence in himself prevented his conceiving any thought of dissatisfaction with 
himself or his conduct. Even his critics, however, must admit that during his 
period of service, exceptionally long for a French minister, several important 
reforms, were accomplished in the Department of Commerce,—the functions 
of which are not altogether unlike those of our own newly-created Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. M. Lavy’s recent book on Millerand’s work is 
a glorification of the Socialist’s conduct of his office, written largely for election- 
eering purposes. For the student of social problems the chief interest of Miller- 
and’s career lies in the fact that a leading French Socialist finds our present 
social system not so bad but that it can be vastly improved without destroying 
the fundamental institution of private property. 


Tue True History oF THE Civi War, by Guy Carlton Lee,'* impresses 
critical readers as being a first draft of a history of politics in the United States. 
The tone of the book is impressionistic and inclines towards the sensational. 
The method of the author seems to have been first to conjure up a dozen or 
two salient and novel impressions which had seldom or never occurred to the 
historians. In building his historical structure, it appears that he set up these 
impressions as pillars, at certain intervals, and then filled the intervening spaces 
with concrete from the handy reference books. 

Where Dr. Lee deals with matters which are not strictly politics or military 
history, he touches with a light hand, and even at times shows misinformation. 
On page 104, he intimates that the Southern planters were out of touch with 
the economic world at large, and states that the slaves upon each plantation 
produced almost everything which was needed for consumption on the place. 
But in fact it was only the farmers in the remote districts who endeavored to 
supply their own wants in detail, whereas the plantations, far from being self- 
sufficient, were almost exclusively devoted to the production of the great staple 
crops for export, and depended upon the outside world for all their manufactures, 
and, indeed, for a large part of their breadstuffs, etc. Among the other hasty 

13 L'Oeuvre de Millerand. Un Ministre socialiste. Fatts et Documents. By A. Lavy. Pp. 
xii, 443. Price, 3.50. fr. Yaris: Société nouvelie de Librairie et d' Edition. 


4 Pp. 421. 24 illustrationsand maps. Price, $2.00. Phila. and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1903. 
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and unwarranted statements, the remark is found, page 18, that the Abolition 
sentiment of the eighteenth century in America was born of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is unnecessary to be told that a child is older than its mother. 

The handling of references in this work is peculiar. Several new and inter- 
esting facts are stated, but with never a clue to the source whence came the know- 
ledge of them. ‘The general tone of the book is fairly impartial, with something 
of a bias for the Southern side which is more noticeable in the later chapters. 
At times the author indulges in a facetious style, with sad results. Witness the 
following from page 366, treating of Sherman’s march through Georgia: ‘‘ The 
Federal troops had a great respect for the goods of the people whose homes they 
invaded. They preserved everything they could carry with them.” 

In spite of its numerous faults, the book may prove useful to persons who 
wish to spend a few hours reading American history and who do not care for 
accuracy of detail. In scope the book includes anything, and a little of every- 
thing, which may have to do with the causes, the course, and the results of the 
Civil War.'® 


SENATOR HENRY CaBot LopGe’s well known ‘‘Story of the Revolution,” '® 
in two volumes, which was reviewed in the Annals for May, 1899, has appeared 
in a new and handsome edition of one volume, with all the illustrations, nearly 
two hundred in number, including maps and facsimiles of rare documents. In 
this more convenient form its usefulness to the general public has been greatly 
increased, 


“THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDERS,’”’ by Edwin D. Mead,"’ is a strong, 
though exaggerated plea against the imperialism and militarism of to-day, and 
an attack upon certain popular political theories and practices, such as the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Philippine Policy, and the commonly accepted dicta, 
‘‘might makes right’”’ and ‘‘my country right or wrong.’’ By many interesting 
quotations from the writings of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and other 
patriots, the author shows that the prevalent ideas are contrary to the humane 
and peace-loving principles of the founders of the Republic. 


WILFRED MEYNELL’Ss so-called “‘ Biography of Disraeli,’’'* is most attractively 
gotten up in binding, printing and illustrations, and it promises a treat for 
those interested in the life of England’s great statesman. It is, however, well 
named an ‘‘unconventional” biography, for the author has adopted an unusual 
plan. Book I., entitled ‘‘His Talk from Youth to Old Age”’ consists of quota- 
tions from Disraeli’s conversation, upon which the author comments, intro- 
ducing at times more quotetions from Disraeli’s writings, letters or talk, and 
adding details of his life, descriptions of his friends, er accounts of his work. 

15 Contributed by U!rich B. Phillips, Ph. D. 

16 Pp, xvii, 604. Price, $3.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. 

Pp. 73. Price, 50 cents. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1903. 


§ Benjamin Disraeli—An Unconventional Biography. By Wilfred Meynell. Pp. xxi, 
520. Price, $3.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1903. 
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This treatment reminds the reader of disconnected notes, and, while casting many 
side lights upon Disraeli’s life, it is of little interest to one who is not making an 
extensive study of his career 

Book II.—‘‘ His Letters, Books, and Public Life’’ follows the same method. 
For example, ‘‘1 think the situation will suit’’ introduces paragraphs on his for- 
eign tour with the Austens. Much space is given to the Post-Disraeli antagonism, 
and to his Entrance into Parliament—'‘the Scramble for a Seat,” as it is called. 
Some parts of the book are in the form of selected and annotated material. 


AUSTRIA IS PROBABLY ONE of the most conservative countries in Europe 
with regard to the opportunities offered to women for legitimate employment. 
Yet, as Mr. Hans Nawiasky shows in a recently published volume,*® the number 
of women employed in government positions has rapidly increased in that country 
during the past thirty years. The first step in this direction took place in 1869, 
when women were admitted to serve in certain classes of post offices. A little 
later in the same year, they were admitted to the position of telegraphic operator 
in certain smaller localities. Their work in these positions proving both cheap 
and satisfactory, women began to be employed in similar positions in larger 
towns. When in the early eight*s the government began to acquire the rail 
roads, women were among the employees appointed by the government, many 
of them having already served under the system of private ownership. The 
establishment of postal savings banks, at about the same time, led to an addi 
tional influx of women in public service. Thus the number of women employed 
in 1869,—169,—-was gradually increased until in 1900 there were nearly 9,000 
of them 

The problem of the productive employment of women is particularly acute 
in the countries of Central Europe, for one reason which the present author 
seems to have overlooked,—namely, the numerical preponderance of females 
over males. Where there are many hundred thousand more women than men, 
it is somewhat illogical to assert that women should be excluded from industrial 
careers and confine themselves to the ‘‘higher duties and functions of wife and 
mother.” 

PROFESSOR SOLEY'S ADMIRAL the latest volume of the ‘“‘Great 
Commanders”’ series, is a welcome contribution to naval history. The author 
has had unusual opportunities for writing an authoritative book, and has used 
them to advantage, though he seldom quotes his sources specifically. The 
stagnation of the service just before the Civil War is well told, as is the almost 
accidental way in which the future Admiral secured his first real command. On 
the controverted points of the New Orleans expedition, Professor Soley is very 
clear and removes many popular misconceptions, particularly regarding the 


relations between Porter and Farragut. The ability of Admiral Porter to make 
1% Die Frauen im ocsterreichischen Staatsdte By Hans Nawiasky. Pp. 246. Wien & 
Leipzig: Franz Deuticke, 19 
2Admiral Porter. By James Russei) Sole Pp. 440. Price, $1.5 New York: D 


Appleton & Company, to 
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use of unusual expedients is shown to be responsible for much of the success 
of the operations of the Mississippi squadron. Due importance is attached to 
the capture of Fort Fisher, though perhaps sufficient credit is not given to the 
garrison.”! 


ONE APPARENT PRODUCT of the recently awakened interest in Renaissance 
study is the very attractive and interesting little volume on ‘‘ Napoleon and 
Machiavelli,” by Frank Preston Stearns.** It is not a literary study, as is the 
author’s ‘‘Modern English Prose Writers,’ but a collection of essays on the 
political theories and teachings of Machiavelli, Goethe, and Dante, and of the 
political principles prompting the acts of Napoleon. 

The study of Napoleon, comprising one-half the book, is highly sympathetic 
and in parts even eulogistic. Even his much debated treatment of the Duc 
d'Enghien is, to Mr. Stearns, as well justified as is the court-martial and execu- 
tion of the associates of Booth for the murder of Lincoln. The harsh and repul- 
sive political theories of Machiavelli’s ‘‘Prince’’ are of course condemned; yet 
the author contends that it is unfair to Machiavelli to think that he would have 
applied these principles to government in general, or to any other government 
than the corrupt and extremely localized one of Florence, for whose ruler the 
memoranda of Machiavelli were intended.** 


STUDENTS OF THE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION will welcome Paul 
Strauss’s new volume ** on the ‘‘ Poor and Mendicant Population of France,” 
even though it is largely a historical work, rather than a discussion of present 
problems. The author is a recognized authority on the questions which he 
treats. After a statement of the case in favor of the principle of poor relief in 
general, in which the theories of Malthus and of Herbert Spencer are subjected 
to a searching criticism, M. Strauss sketches the history of the English poor laws, 
which ‘‘have given rise to the most important contributions to the subject of 
poor relief, as well as to the most remarkable theories concerning the same.” 
The auther believes that England’s long experience with diverse schemes on 
legal poor relief proves that the individualistic opposition to government relief 
is as foolish and as economically unjustifiable as it is cruel. Then follow several 
chapters dealing with the evolution of public charity in France. Of especial 
interest is the chapter on public relief during the French Revolution, when 
very sweeping principles of social responsibility for all the dependent or defective 
classes of society were adopted, for a time at least. There is also a detailed 
discussion of the methods now employed in France for succoring the needy, 
and a chapter on the Elberfeld system. 


21 Contributed by Holland Thompson. 
22 Pp.124. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 19 
23 Contributed by Paul PF. Peck, Ph. D. 


“Assistance sociale. Pauvres et mendiants. By Paul Strauss, member of the French 
Senate. Pp. 304. Price, 6 fr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1903. 
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IN ‘‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON”’ Mr. Thomas E. Watson ** 
deprecates the tendency on the part of many historians in the North to ‘‘write 
at”’ the South and of Southern historians to ‘‘write back at’’ the North. He 
finds that many Northern books are so offensive that a Southern man cannot 
read them, and that many Southern books are equally repulsive to men of the 
North. He then declares that his purpose is to deal fairly with all sections, and 
give New England her dues, which are great (especially in her treasonable con- 
duct in the War of 1812!) but a perusal of the book inclines the reader to wonder 
if its chief raison d'etre was not that the author might have his little thrust. 
However, it is a highly entertaining performance,—at least to one who enjoys 
seeing the victims squirm. , 

And how they must squirm, from Mr. Curtis, whose ‘‘ True Thomas Jefferson’”’ 
might be truer, through the whole list, including Hildreth, Channing (the 
“collegiate bull in the china shop of history’’), President Roosevelt, and others 
too numerous to mention, to Daniel Webster, who committed the sin of delivering 
a eulogy on Hamilton. But not all of the book is given up to criticism of other 
writers. The author has performed a real service to history in giving due empha- 
sis to the part played by the South in bringing on the Revolution by her brave 
stand against the obnoxious measures of the British Parliament, a stand taken 
before the ‘‘ Boston street row”’ ever occurred. In the prosecution of the War 
also the South was at the front. Here facts and figures are given from the 
records (not, however, first looked up by Mr. Watson), showing that the South 
not only furnished more troops than the North in proportion to population, but 
also in actual numbers. The character of Patrick Henry also is somewhat 
rehabilitated. According to Mr. Watson, Jefferson stood a better chance for 
a third term than any other President ever has,—Legislatures representing 
seventy-nine electoral votes asked him to become a candidate,—but he firmly 
declined from a sense of duty to the State. To him rather than to Washington, 
our author thinks, is due the present unwritten law on the subject. The Monroe 
Doctrine now has another father, Thomas Jefferson. One is surprised that the 
author did not here make a cut at Mr. Charles Francis Adams instead of Pro- 
fessor McMaster, who only claims that John Adams added a clause. 

Perhaps the chief value of the book, and it has some, lies in its destructive 
work. Sometimes such work is very necessary, but it is unfortunate that this 
particular task did not fall into more scholarly hands. After reading his book, 
the reader can easily understand Mr. Watson's contempt for scholarship. Much 
has been said about the lack of historical writers in the South, but the writing 
of history by men who do not at least possess the scholarly instinct is a service of 


doubtful vaiue.”* 


25 Pp. xxii, 534. Price, $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Cc., 1903 
28 Contributed by David Y. Thomas, Ph. D. 
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REVIEWS 
De la Responsabilité en mattere d’ Accidents du Travail. Commentaire de la loi 
du 9 avril, 1898, et des lois et decrets subsequents. By MAURICE BELLOM. 

Second edition. Pp. viii and 1008. Price 15 fr. Paris, 1903. Publisher: 

Arthur Rousseau. 

The purpose of this bulky volume is to present a systematic exposition of 
the legislative provisions which in France govern the subject of accidents to 
employees. During the past few years France has enacted a system of labor 
laws which carry her far away from the old regime of laisser faire. 

Under the Code Civil the workman who is injured while at work had to 
prove that the employer is to blame for the accident. The employer, in other 
words, was not responsible, and could not be held to pay damages if the accident 
was due to the fault of any laborer, or to simple hazard, or to the normal risks of 
the trade. The burden of proof thus rested upon the injured party as against 
the employer. The inadequacy, not to say the flagrant injustice, of this arrange- 
ment is, under present industrial conditions, perfectly manifest. German 
statistics show that of every 100 accidents to employees, the employer is to 
blame for 20, the laborer for 25, both together or outside parties for 8, and pure 
hazard or indeterminable causes for 47. That is to say, in nearly half the cases 
of accident under modern conditions of production, the workman cannot possibly 
shift upon the employer the responsibility for mishaps resulting in the loss of 
health, life, or limb. There was little hope, under the Civil Code, of obtaining 
.an indemnity. 

The desire among laborers to increase their productivity, however, leads 
them to dispense with the care and precaution that would make accidents less 
frequent and less disastrous. Even in those instances where, as a matter of 
fact, the employer was clearly to blame, the burden of proof fell upon the 
injured, and thus placed him in an unpleasantly offensive attitude teward his 
employer. It is always difficult for the victim of an accident to recali all 
the circumstances preceding and accompanying the mishap. It is next to 
impossible to prove the precise conditions under which it took place. Fellow- 
employees who witnessed the occurrence are not anxious to displease their em- 
ployers by testifying truthfully and without restraint. The proverbial ‘‘delays 
of the law,’’ moreover, are apt to make the indemnity so distant a prospect at 
best that the workman who is fortunate enough to win his case is unlikely to 
be greatly helped; for he most needs assistance immediately after the accident. 

The existence of these conditions in France, and the recognized insufficiency 
of the Civil Code, led to frequent efforts to reform the legal régime established 
by the Code. Of these efforts, which have resulted in the gradual estab- 
lishment of a more just and more adequate legal regulation of empioyers’ 
liability for accidents, M. Bellom gives a clear and complete account. 

In July, 1888, the Chamber of Deputies accepted a bill introducing the con- 
cept of ‘‘ professional risk.” This concept is based on the idea that industrial 
production exposes the laborer to certain risks; that as these risks are inherent 
in productive activity, the person who reaps the advantage of this activity 
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should also be held responsible for whatever accidents may occur, regardless 
of the question whether or not the employer is to blame personally. Accidents 
to laborers, in other words, should be looked upon by the employer in very 
much the same light as accidents to machinery. Whenever a machine breaks, 
the employer must pay the loss; and in the management of his business he re- 
gards such an occurrence as constituting one of the risks of trade, against which 
provision must be made. So also, in the sense of the French law, the employer 
should make provision against the possible necessity of paying an indemnity to 
injured employees. This bill, which also provided for a system of mutual insur- 
ance under government control, was not passed, because certain amendments 
made by the Senate did not meet with the approval of the government. Various 
other bills were introduced both by the Chamber and the Senate, some of them 
closely approaching the German system of obligatory insurance under State 
management. In the compromise bill which finally passed both houses in 1898, 
however, the idea of obligatory governmental insurance was abandoned, but 
that of professional risk was retained. The law thus enacted was incomplete, 
and particularly unfavorable to small producers. Shortly after its enactment, 
private insurance companies proceeded to exploit the situation to their own 
gain; and the vehement protests of employers led to the passage of another 
against acci- 


” 


law, May 24, 1899, providing for a national ‘‘caisse d’assurance 
dents, into which employers may pay premiums determined by the number of 
their employees and the hazardousness of their work. The government, in 
other words, undertook to provide insurance for employers, against the losses 
they might encounter by accidents to employees. The private companies still 
continued for the same purpose, but the government became a formidabie com- 
petitor to these companies 

The provisions of the law of 1898, and of the numerous subsequent measures 
which have amended or completed it, or extended its provisions to new cate- 
gories of laborers, are too many and too complex for summary here. It should 
be noted, however, that the law prescribes the amount of the indemnity to which 
the victim of an accident is entitled. This is an acceptance of the German 
principle governing this point, and has the advantage of eliminating controversies 
on the score of the monetary equivalent of the harm done the employee 

The first criticism which naturally occurs to the student of these elaborate 
accident insurance laws is their arbitrary character. Little or nothing is left to 
the discretion and judgment of the court. The legislator assumes, or appears to 
assume, that there must be no room for differences or distinctions save those 
laid down by law. If, however, the only alternative is between cut-and-dried 
regulation, on the one hand, and complete dependence on the precarious gener 
osity of the employer, on the other, no lover of social! justice can long hesitate in 
his choice. 

C. Wituiam A. VEpITz, 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
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Reminiscences of the Civil War. By GENERAL JOHN B. Gorpon of the Confeder- 
ate Army. With portraits. Pp. xiii, 474. Price $3.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 

Written a few months before his death by the last of Lee’s great generals, 
these reminiscences form one of the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of the Civil War that has yet appeared. ‘The book is confessedly written to 
help to a better understanding between the people of the two sections. The 
author believes that neither side can claim to have been ‘‘ wholly and eternally 
right,”’ and that it is ‘‘wholly and eternally wrong”’ to teach one-sided and pre- 
judiced history to the youths of either section, since bravery, self-sacrifice, and 
patriotism were not confined to either side. General Gordon was a gentleman 
and made war like a gentleman, and it is his pleasure to relate the incidents of 
the war of the ‘‘brave against the brave,” forgetting the unseemly things that 
occurred during the strife and remembering only the splendid acts of heroic 
men struggling for their country. He believed that the Civil War was a great 
school for development of character, and that the men who passed through that 
school were permanently benefited by their experiences; that the true soldier 
was not demoralized, but :nade a better man by privations, self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty; and that the war aroused in the people of the sections a respect 
for each other that had not before existed. The manhood and the magnanimity 
of the American soldier are illustrated by incidents related on every page. No 
one knew the common soldier better than Gordon; no commander except Lee 
was more loved by his men. His promotion came swiftly, but always unsought; 
he enlisted at the age of twenty-eight as captain of the ‘‘Raccoon Roughs”’ 
from North Alabama, and was paroled at Appomatox as lieutenant-general. 
The reminiscences begin with the outbreak of the war and the uprising of the 
Southern people. The “latent unionism” of North Alabama and North Georgia, 
of which we have heard so much, is shown by Gordon’s account not to have 
existed. His ‘‘Raccoon Roughs”’ were fair types of those who were supposed 
to be devoted to the Union. The short account given of political and social con- 
ditions at the time of secession is valuable because it gives the popular belief, 
no: that of the lawver or the later historian, Gordon was thorcughly at home 
on a hattle-field and understood the psychology of armies, hence the descrip- 
tions of battles are clear to the lay reader without the aid of maps, of which 
fortunately there are none. Like nearly all soldiers, Gordon believed in a sol- 
dier’s premonitions of approaching death. Great importance is ascribed to the 
influence of religion in holding the Southern soldiers to duty after most dis- 
couraging reverses, the revivals in the army, especially in 1863 and 1864, having 
affected thousands of the men. As the war wore on, personal hatred between 
the combatants declined and a spirit of good fellowship between the contending 
armies was shown on occasions when actual hostilities were not in progress. 
It is of the brave and generous aspects of war that Gordon likes to write. From 
his usual rule he departs only to criticise Generals Hunter and Sheridan for their 
acts of vandalism in laying waste the Valley of Virginia, contrasting their con- 
duct unfavorably with that of the Confederates under Lee, when invading tie 
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North. In his most important military operations Gordon was handicapped by 
an incapable superior officer. Three great opportunities came to him and the 
same inefficient superior in each case prevented success: (1) On the first day at 
Gettysburg, Gordon was driving a broken enemy before him, yet was ordered 
by Early to halt, and the Federals then secured the heights. Gordon, however, 
is of the opinion that Lee would have won on both the second and third days 
had Longstreet obeyed orders. (2) At the Battle of the Wilderness on May 6, 
1864, Early refused to accept Gordon's statement as to the disposition of the 
enemy in his front, restraining him from making a flank attack until General 
Lee interfered. (3) At Cedar Creek Gordon was again pursuing a fugitive army 
before him, when Early stopped the pursuit, thus enabling Sheridan to make 
his famous ride and completely rout Early, who then laid the blame on his 
soldiers, accusing them of straggling and looting in the Federal camp. This 
accusation is flatly denied by Gordon. Few other controversial questions are 
touched upon. He thinks that Bragg was not fitted to exercise command. 
In regard to the Davis-Johnston question, he believes that the similarity in 
character between the two men prevented them from working well together, 
Johnston not fully meeting his duty to the President, and the latter not suffici- 
ently trusting Johnston. The greater part of the book is devoted, not to the 
rising, but to the falling fortunes of the Confederacy, the slow batteriag, and 
strangling and starving of the South. The ‘‘magnanimity of Appomattox”’ 
would have extended through reconstruction, Gordon believes, had the soldiers 
and not the politicians been in control of public policy. The “ineffable little- 
ness” of President Johnston and the vindictiveness of Johnson, Stanton, and 
Halleck are contrasted with the conduct of the great soldiers on the Federal side. 
WaLTER L. FLEMING. 


West Virginia University 


Parliamentary England. By Epwarp JENKS, M. A. Pp. xix, 441. Price $1.35. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Story of the Nations Series, 1903. 
‘Parliamentary England”’ deals with the century and a half which elapses 

between the time of Cromwell and the Reform Bill of 1832. The author chooses 

for his subject the evolution of the Cabinet Sytem. ‘‘It is the business of this 
book,”’ he says, ‘‘to explain how that system of government which came into 
force in England with the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660 was changed, in the 
course of one hundred and seventy years, into the system which was in force at 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and which, with some modifications, is in force 
at the present day. In the first place, therefore, it is necessary to explain how 
England was governed in the years which follow the return of the Stuarts.’ 


With this brief introduction, he plunges into a discussion of the system main- 
tained under the Restoration. But inasmuch as the volume is supposedly 
written for a popular circulation, and not primarily for students of constitutional 
history, this brief introduction to the subject seems inadequate. The average 
reader, with little or no knowledge of constitutional history, after reading the 
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final chapter on ‘‘ History and Criticism,”’ wiil feel that he ought to go back and 
re-read the book from the view-point of that chapter. This may be an excellent 
frame of mind into which to get the reader, but unfortunately, the majority 
will not find time for a second perusal of the work. A brief introductory pre- 
view indicating some of the “ points of interest’’ to be looked for along the way, 
would have been invaluable to inexperienced readers. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to follow the author as he threads his 
way through the politics of one hundred and fifty years. But his final chapter, 
in which he summarizes the causes which have produced, and the consequences 
which have flowed from, the Cabinet System calls for notice. The book is 
written in an interesting way, and brings out the leading points clearly. From 
it, as from a hill-top, any intelligent reader may look back. and get a fair concep- 
tion of the country through which he has passed. The author shews that the 
statesinen of the late seventeenth century were animated neither by an abstract 
passion for republicanism nor for social equality, but by a ‘‘conviction of the 
practical dangers of a jure divine monarchy.”’ They met the loyal maxim,— 
the King can do ne wrong ‘which they were not ready t» set aside),—with its 
complement,—‘‘royal commands are no excuse for wrong doing.”” Thus miinis- 
ters who leaned on the reed-like favor of the King, were made to feel their 
responsibility. But Charles I1.—the roi faineant—gave an opportunity to men 
of ambition, and they were not long in finding a more solid bulwark than royal 
favor in political connection, With this as a shield, they plunged once more into 
the race for power. The reign of James II. and the Glorious Revolution strength- 
ened this tendency, and thus the great Whig party, at first an organization for 
defence, became an active power in the conduct of affairs. The accession of the 
Hanoverians carried the process so far that England was in danger of falling 
under the control of a permanent bureaucracy. But the Cabinet, having estab- 
lished its power against the crown, finds it has to face the criticism of Parliament. 
A law which prevented the creation of new offices for the benefit of members of 
the House of Commons widened the breach between Cabinet and Commons, 
and led Walpole to use an organized system of bribery to beat down opposition. 
The reappearance of the Tory party in Parliament, at first unfavorable to the 
new system, soon added to it the final principle, viz., ‘‘that the supreme arbit- 
rament of politics belongs, neither to the Crown, nor to the Cabinet, nor to 
Parliament, but to the constituencies,” 

In conclusion the author calls attention to the ‘extraordinary, unconscious 
character of the whole process which has resulted in the establishment of the 
system. Each step has been the consequence, not of any matured scheme for 
the reform of the Constitution, but of the practical exigencies of a particular 
situation.’ Out of this process has grown something which is rather ‘‘a means 
of disguising the machinery of government, than the machinery of government 
itself. It is politics in solution.” 

CHARLES T. Wyckorr. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
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Organized Labor. By Pp. li, 436. Price $1.75. Philadel- 

phia: American Book and Bible House, 1903. 

Organized Labor: Its Problems, Purposes and Ideals, and the Present and 
Future of American Wage Earners (to give its full title) is not an ordinary book. 
This is due primarily to its being the product of two widely and differently trained 
intellects. The one is represented in John Mitchell, the President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, a man of the plain people, whose ‘‘schooling”’ was 
meagre, but whose intellect has been trained in that most difficult of schools— 
the Great University of Experience. The other is Walter E. Weyl, a Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania, a product of our public school 
and higher educational systems—an intellect trained along what some are 
prone to call scientific lines. Continuing, to be impersonal a moment longer, 
it might be said that this combination is ‘‘the happy medium” when found in 
the same person, which rarely occurs. The next best thing, perhaps, is for the 
possessors of these different kinds of training to unite in a joint production, 
such as the one under review. Notwithstanding the assistance rendered by 
Dr. Weyl,—and this undoubtedly has been of great value in many ways,—the 
book is to be regarded, as written by Mr. Mitchell, and he alone is to be held 
responsible for its statements both of facts and opinion. 

Organized Labor is made up largely of Mr. Mitchell’s views on the problems 
of Trade Unionism. To know these the book must be read in its entirety, as no 
abstract or review of them is here possible, owing to the variety and extent of the 
subjects discussed. To mention only a few of these, it may be stated that the 
author reviews briefly the history of organized labor in Great Britain and America, 
and treats of the factory system, modern trade unionism, unorganized labor, 
the American standard of wages, the work of women and children, the immigrant, 
organized capital, the relation of the trade union to the State, to the law and 
to politics; incorporation of unions, the machine, restriction of output, the 
apprentice, the non-unionist, the label and the boycott, the injunction, compul- 
sory arbitration, the trade agreement, and the anthracite coal strike of 1902 
As the beliefs and views of a labor leader, nearly all of whose thinking and working 
life has been in the midst of the industrial forces whose operation and tenden- 
cies he endeavors to make clear, these opinions possess a high value to stu- 
dents of economic questions. The value of the book is also to be measured by the 
effect it is likely to have upon the rank and file composing the labor movement 
in America. Among these it will have a large class of readers who will take 
the statements therein as gospel truth. The effect should be to solidify and 
unite more closely the American workingmen. So far the result cannot be 
other than good to American institutions. 

If we measure the book by the standard of an impartial presentation of 
facts with logical deductions it comes short of the measurement. The author is 
a partisan in the discussion of nearly every subject and this, too, despite indi- 
cations here and there that he strives to be fair-minded and unbiased. Facts 
presented through colored glasses are similarly interpreted. In not a few 


cases the impression is given that evidence was collected to support a position 
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already determined upon. By these statements I do not question the author's 
honesty of purpose; it is his point of view that is open to criticism. 

There is much in Mr. Mitchell’s book to condemn; much to praise. It is 
not possible otherwise to judge it fairly in its entirety, nor is the space allotted 
to this review sufficient to criticise its parts in detail. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that must be said of the book. It holds high ideals before tne laboring 
class in the United States,—ideals worth the striving after, the attaining of 
which will repay a thousand-fold all the trials and tribulations that must be 
passed through in the present-day struggle to have them made real. Mr. 
Mitchell believes that as much of this promised land as can now be clearly 
discerned by those leading the movement is to be reached by trade unionism, 
through the joint agreement between employers and employees. 

FRANK JULIAN WARNE. 
Philadelphia. 


The Story of New Zealand. By FRANK Parsons, Ph. D. Pp. xxii, 836. Price, 

$3.00. Philadephla: C. F. Taylor, 1903. 

The recent works on New Zealand, notably those of Henry D. Lloyd and 
William P. Reeves, have aroused considerable interest in the condition of that 
colony. ‘These works, however, like most of the available literature on New 
Zealand, are devoted to particular phases of the country’s political or economic 
life. Professor Parsons aims, in the work before us, to present a comprehensive 
account of all those peculiar institutions—political, scciai and economic— 
which have come to vary so widely from conditions in other parts of the world. 
The general distribution of wealth, the method of organizing industry, the great 
success attending experiments usually called socialistic, the progressiveness of 
the people, and the high state of civilization reached, all demand an explanation. 
The author, therefore, has not been content with describing these conditions, 
but has sought to explain them. The book contains an immense amount of 
historical and descriptive data taken from both primary and secondary sources. 

The American reader will be particularly interested in Professor Parsons’ 
able discussion of the liberal economic policy which has been pursued with more 
or less continuity since 1870. The public services of the colonial government 
have been extended to a point that would be considered highly dangerous in 
the United States. The telegraph and telephone have almost from the outset 
been government property and under government management. The postal 
savings bank, established in 1865, has developed great public usefulness, nearly 
all the money order post offices of the colony being open for the transaction of 
savings bank business. There are but five private savings banks. This great 
convenience may be more fully appreciated when it is realized that there is one 
place of bank deposit for each 1,800 people in New Zealand, whereas in the 
United States the rate is one for each 7,650. The postal savings system has 
also furnished the government with large amounts of capital which were required 
for its policy of public works. In 1870, Sir Julius Vogel, a member of the Colonial 
Cabinet, gave the first impetus to the extension of public works by his project 
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for the development of railways and roads. Since that time the government 
has acquired the possession and management of the railway system. In the 
same year the Government Life Insurance Department was established. This 
department in 1901 had 42,570 policies covering $51,000,c0o0 worth of insurance, 
about half the total insurance business of the colony. In 1872, the government 
entered the business of public trusts, that is, it established a department under 
an official known as the ‘‘ Public Trustee,”’ to administer estates, act as guardian, 
executor or trustee. The additional safety arising from the greater responsibility 
of the government has attracted a large amount of business for this department. 
In 1885, the Forests Act was passed, to provide for the reservation of State 
forests and government control and management of these tracts. 

In 1890, the progressive tendencies in politics increased so strongly as to result 
in a great victory for the Liberal party, which brought into power the Ballance 
ministry. The advent of this cabinet marked the adoption of a more radical 
policy, particularly in the relation of the State to large landholdings The first 
step taken was the establishment of a progressive land and income tax, with 
important exemptions for small holders and with lower rates for improved 
lands. Inheritance taxes were also made a feature of the new system. In 
1892 provision was made for the purchase by the State of large landholdings; 
the estates so acquired weré divided and leased to small tenants, preference 
being given to married men and to those who had no land. A later act provided 
for the government purchase of suburban tracts to be sold to workingmen in 
order to cheapen the cost of living near the large cities and to encourage a more 
healthful suburban life. These policies were strenuously opposed by the large 
landholders, but were steadily carried through by the Liberal party and have 
not only resulted in an increase of over sixty per cent. in the number of holdings 
of land, thus bringing the small holders into prominence, but have also, through 
wise and careful administration, netted a handsome profit to the State over 
and above the interest charges on capital investment. This surprising outcome 
of the New Zealand land policy may well afford food for thought to the poli- 
ticians of other countries. 

In 1894, the colony undertook to make loans at low interest to farmers, 
merchants, workingmen, and others, on first mortgage of land and improve- 
ments. The loans run from $125 to $15,000 in amount, and bear interest at 
four and one-half per cent. The result of this system has also been eminently 
satisfactory. The taxpayers have not been burdened and the small borrower 
has been greatly benefited by a reduction in rates of interest. 

The labor policy of the colony presents two features of special interest, 
the factory legislation and industrial arbitration. The hours for females and 
boys under sixteen are forty-five a week, with a maximum of eight and a quarter 
in any one day, and with a few specified exceptions for men, are forty-eight a 
week, with a maximum of eight and three-quarters in any one day. The sweat- 
ing system is attacked by the requirement that a label shall be attached to all 
goods made outside of factories. A system of careful inspection is maintained. 
The government also supports a bureau of employment. The method of indus- 
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trial arbitration, in successful operation since 1594, provides for an appeal to a 

_local Board of Conciliation on demand of either disputant. From these local 
Boards an appeal may be taken to the central Board of Arbitration and a final 
and binding decision rendered. Since 1901, the State has purchased and oper- 
ated a number of coal mines, thereby causing a material reduction in the price 
of fuel, which had formerly risen as high as ten dollarsaton. An equal suffrage, 
allowing the full enfranchisement of women, and the extensive use of the refer- 
endum are two important political consequences of the prevailing liberalism. 


Important as these departures are from the traditional sphere of the State 
in other parts of the world, Professor Parsons tells us that a further development 
of public activity is about to take place. There is a demand for State fire insur- 
ance, the nationalization of steamship lines, the zone system of railway tariffs, 
the popular election of Senators, a six hour labor day, a more thorough control 
of industrial combinations, prohibition of the liquor traffic, abolition of the more 
burdensome court fees and the increase of land and income taxes. 

An original feature of the book is the part dealing with ‘‘New Zealand’s 
place among the Nations,” in which Professor Parsons has given free rein to his 
well-known fondness for comparative statistics. He presents a somewhat ex- 
tended series of ‘‘civilization tables,” giving the density of population, urban 
population, literacy and illiteracy, per capita wealth, per capita income, per 
capita use of post and telegraph, telephone, and railway, savings banks deposits, 
life insurance, wages, consumption of food and intoxicants, pauperism, crime, 
etc, in New Zealand and the principal countries of the world. These tables 
are in many instances highly interesting and valuable to the student of practical 
sociology. 

The book has some important defects which are apparent on even the most 
hasty reading. A number of the chapters are so scant and sketchy as to be almost 
trivial. The early portions of the book might well have been condensed or 
omitted without loss of interest; they contribute little of value to the descrip- 
tion. The reader will be impressed, however, with Professor Parsons’ marvelous 
ability for absorbing, digesting and describing in an attractive way the principal 
facts relative to his theme. The book fairly bristles with suggestions of value 
to American statesmen and social workers. After reading even a few of the 
more important chapters one cannot help asking the question why so many social- 
istic proposals have been adopted in a new country with comparatively little 
manufacturing industry, and a population which, if not sparse, is certainly not 
dense. 

Professor Parsons tells us much of the growth of the ideas prevalent in New 
Zealand, but little of the fundamental causes which have led to the adoption of 
these ideas. ‘The New Zealanders have begun their social and economic life at 
a point only reached by other countries after the most laborious evolution. The 
‘vested interests’ of New Zealand have not had time to reach that high point of 
organization and development which has been attained in other lands. The 
‘‘social impetus,” if such it might be called, has, therefore, been greater, while 
the opposition has been weaker. It may be hoped that Professor Parsons will 
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give us a condensed summary of the more important sections of the book and 
thus render possible for it a wider circulation and a greater influence. Great 
credit is due both the author and the publisher, Dr. Taylor, for the preparation 
of a work of high educational value 
James T. YOUNG. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Tratté élémentaire de Législation Industrielle. Les Lois ouvriéres. By Pau 
Pic. Second edition. Pp. xi, 1065. Price, 12.50fr. Paris: Arthur Rous- 
seau, 1903. 

Readers not familiar with the peculiar meaning of the French “'législation 
industrielle’ are apt to be led astray by a literal translation of this expression, 
which, as a matter of fact, applies to the laws of industrial property, patents, 
copyrights, etc. It is for this reason that the author has added the sub-title 
“Labor Laws”’ to the present volume, thus indicating that he proposes to deal 
with the laws governing the conditions of labor, the nature and form of the 
wage-contract, legal provisions with regard to conflicts between employers and 
employees, labor insurance, etc. This volume, in other words, gives an account 
of all those tutelary measures by which nations have endeavored to improve 
the conditions of the working classes through systematic intervention in indus- 
trial affairs. 

In the ‘‘Introduction’’ to the book, the author discusses the attitude of 
economists of the various schools toward the principle of intervention. This 
is followed by a sketch of labor legislation from the beginning down to the pres- 
ent century. Here begins the systematic part of the book, devoted to a detailed 
statement of, and commentaries on, the present laws governing labor. Of the 
four sections of this part of the book, the first concerns the ‘‘administrative 
regulation of industry’’ and discusses the freedom of contract, laws regarding 
coalitions, trades unions and productive associations, factory hygiene, monop- 
olies, regulated industries, child labor, female labor, and the limitations on adult 
male labor 

The second section treats of apprenticeship, the wage-contract, domestic 
labor, the sweating system, etc. The third is devoted to the institutions and 
methods devised for preventing industrial conflicts between employers and 
laborers, and for terminating these conflicts when once they have broken out. 
The fourth and last section deals with those social institutions, due to the in- 
fluence both of the State and of private initiative, which aim to improve the 
economic, legal, and moral condition of the workman or employee; it discusses 


saving, co-operation, and labor insurance. 

The whole book is an excellent specimen of that clearness of style, that 
attractiveness of presentation, and that love of system, which characterize 
French scholarship. With a widening and accelerating tendency everywhere for 
legal authorities to interfere in the industrial world, and a growing disposition 
on the part of social reformers to accept and apply the principle of mutual 
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responsibility among the members of society, there is need for a careful 
systematic survey of the whole field such as Professor Pic has tried to give us. 

Those economists and sociologists who believe in the existence of uniform 
laws of social development applicable to all nations will find valuable material 
in support of this doctrine in the striking similarity in the labor laws of 
most civilized nations, even in the absence of conscious imitation. Six im- 
portant aims underlie the laws of nearly all nations with regard to the con- 
trol of industrial life. (1) They aim to provide employers and laborers with 
permanent means for bringing their demands to the attention of public authori- 
ties, by the creation of ‘‘labor bureaus,” industrial commissions, and boards of 
arbitration and conciliation of one sort or another. (2) In order to bring about 
more perfect equality and harmony between laborers as a class and employers 
as a class, they encourage the formation of organizations of laborers, of capi- 
talists, or of laborers and capitalists together. (3) They lay down certain rules 
in the interest of safety and hygiene, and undertake to protect certain classes 
of laborers against the undue exploitation of employers or against their own 
carelessness and improvidence. The systematic endeavor to accomplish this 
results, necessarily, in the creation of a class of officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of these protective laws,—such as factory inspectors, health officers, etc. 
(4) They subject contracts to a system of restrictions designed either to establish 
general rules for their legal interpretation, or to protect the wages of labor from 
all manner of encroachments, such as the truck system, undue fines and penalties, 
irregular payments, etc. (5) They set up courts with special powers and juris- 
diction, to settle industrial conflicts between employers and employees. (6) 
They favor the development of all institutions for improving the condition of 
the workingman,—such as co-operative associations, building and loan associ- 
ations, savings banks, homestead laws, workingmen’s insurance. 

In carrying out his elaborate programme, the author extends the scope of 
his investigations to the following countries: France, England, the United States, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Germany, Russia, Holland, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the British Colonies. 

The chief qualities, manifestly, which such a book as this should possess are 
accuracy and completeness. So far as I have been able to judge from a careful 
examination of the parts of the book relating to American conditions, it is 
entirely accurate—so far as it goes. The author could not, of course, present 
American conditions so exhaustively as those of his own country. Particularly 
the fourth section is too sketchy in its nature. The book, nevertheless, is really 
indispensable to students of labor legislation, and throws a flood of light on the 
difficult but pressing problem of determining what the State, 7. e., organized 
society, can and should do to preserve social peace and establish social justice. 
The exceptionally complete bibliographical references scattered throughout the 
large volume give additional value to what is probably the most complete and 
authoritative work of its kind. 

C. W. A. VEpITz. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
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The Political Theories of the Ancient World. By WerstEL Woopsury WIL- 
LOUGHBY. Pp. xii, 294. ° Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1903. 

This work is the introductory volume in a series intended to cover the entire 
history of political theory, and includes a discussion of Oriental, Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman political ideas. In the treatment of the classical period, Professor 
Willoughby is somewhat unfortunate in having to work over territory which has 
been pretty thoroughly surveyed in very recent times. Loos’ detailed study of 
Plato and Aristotle, Rehm’s Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissenschaft, and Dunn- 
ing’s History of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval, to say nothing of 
earlier and minor works, have covered the period in such a thorough way as to 
leave little room for originality in material, or freshness of discussion. Never- 
theless, a complete history of political theories must begin with the beginning, 
and after all no two historians see the same facts or interpret them alike. 

Professor Willoughby is already well known to political scientists through 
his Nature of the State and Social Justice, and is well qualified to write such a 
work as he has planned. His prefatory assertion, however, that the formulation 
of an independent scheme of political theory is a necessary qualification for an 
historian of political theories is open to question. One might with equal logic 
maintain that no one is justified in philosophizing on politics until he has ex- 
amined carefully the thoughts of the great masters of political theory in the past 
In fact the wealth of reference to past and present political theorists, found 
in Professor Willoughby’s Nature of the State, indicates that his opinions were 
formed in precisely this way, and that he had first carefully scrutinized the 
historical development of political philosophy. Indeed, one of the many valuable 
features of that work is its frequent and useful summaries of the conclusions 
reached by earlier theorists. 

The scope of the work undertaken includes not only an examination of 
systematic political philosophy, but also an inquiry into the ‘“‘political ideas 
implied but not expressed in the systems of government and law of the times 
and people considered.’’ With the exception of certain phases of Grecian and 
Roman Rechtslehre, however, the author has generally restricted himself to the 
field of Staatslehre traversed by his predecessors. On the other hand, he has 
somewhat slighted the connection between political theories and the social and 
political conditions under which they have been developed. 

The style of the volume is on the whole attractive, but the general effect 
is marred by a few blemishes. One of these is the frequent insertion of page- 
long quotations from various authorities, sometimes from the thinker under 
discussion, sometimes from an historian of the particular period. It is also hard 
to see why the author should have preferred to use Ellis’ translation of Aris- 
totle in the presence of so many better ones, notably that of Jowett, which is 
certainly less painful than the one actually used 

The discussion of the theories of the period covered is generally adequate 
and satisfactory. If some exceptions are taken, it is not to be inferred that 
these are typical of the whole work. Thus the statement that the Hebrew priests 
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wielded no political authority (p. 26) is contradicted by the author himself 
(p. 28). It is questionable whether the Sophists were a sufficiently unified body 
of thinkers to be regarded as constituting a ‘‘school’’ of philosophy or politics, 
as the author indicates. Again in the discussion of Aristotle, the author seems 
to have mistaken his idea of the ‘‘polity.’’ This was not properly the rule of 
the poor (p. 172), but was conceived as a mean between the rule of the many 
poor and the few rich. It was the rule of the middle class rather than gov- 
ernment by either rich or poor. It may further be questioned whether Aristotle 
ever had in mind the distinction now drawn by some theorists between the 
“State” and the “government” (p. 167). Aristotle’s theory of revolutions 
is passed over with a few words, although this constitutes one of the most im- 
portant and instructive parts of his work; likewise Aristotle’s defence of democ- 
racy which exerted such a pronounced influence on later political theory is very 
scantily treated. Another omission is the author’s failure to place in proper 
perspective the characteristic Greek doctrine of the ‘‘ philosopher king’’ the 
ever-recurring idea of the political Messiah, so frequently found in both Aristotle 
and Plato. 

The consideration of these defects of the work should not blind us to the 
many excellent features of the volume. It is on the whole a careful and pains- 
taking study, adequate to the author’s purpose of presenting a review of the 
history of pxlitical theories during the classical period. The projected series 
of volumes will, when completed, make a substantial contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the various stages through which political speculation has passed. 

C. E. MERRIAM. 
The University of Chicago 
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I, MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


THE PARK SYSTEM OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Baltimore.—Park System.‘ The park system of Baltimore consists, roughly 
speaking, of four larger parks, set almost geometrically upon the four corners 
of the city, and of some dozen smaller parks and squares scattered irregularly 
throughout the residential sections. As has been long remarked, the value of 
these open places depends not so much upon their size as upon their accessi- 
bility, and judged by this test Baltimore is not altogether fortunate. Druid 
Hill Park, in the northwest, and Clifton in the northeast, monopolize between 
them nearly a thousand acres, about two-thirds of the total park area; and 
while they serve most admirably the northern portion of the city, it is in the south- 
ern, the more crowded portion, that the need for park space is most pressing. 
The larger part of this section is inhabited by laboring people, chiefly factory 
workers, and although there is but little approach to a slum condition, the 
section is esthetically barren and lacking in proper sanitary advantages. Pat- 
terson Park, of 106 acres, and several minor parks of much less size are inade- 

“quate and unequal to the demands made upon them. 

It is only of recent years that any effort has been made towards systematic 
park development. Druid Hill and Patterson Parks were early acquired, but 
then there was a lull of some thirty years before any marked additions were 
made. ‘The purchase of Carroll Park, in 1890, and of Clifton, in 1895, filled out 
fairly well the largest gapsin the system. In 1902, several citizens of Baltimore, 
in making a gift of land in the northern suburbs for a future site of the Johns 
Hopkins University, donated the fifty western acres of this tract to the city. 
The idea was that this should be made a link in an extensive chain of boulevards 
and parkways; and the gift accelerated a movement then latent to improve 
and enlarge the entire park system. As a consequence, Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmstead was engaged by the Municipal Art Society to make a study of the 
park needs of Baltimore and the best means of meeting them. The plan sub- 
mitted was approved in substance by the city administration, and an Enabling 
Act for a suitable loan was before the Legislature when the February fire put 
a stop to the undertaking. It is believed, however, that the delay will be but 
temporary, and there is little doubt that ultimate development will be along the 
lines laid down by Mr. Olmstead. 

The basic ideas of his report are the utilization of the valleys of two natural 

. water-sources which skirt the eastern and western sides of the city, and the con- 
necting of these with the older parks by a chain of broad boulevards. This 


1 Communication of Mr. H. S. Hanna, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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would give a continuous line of park-ways around the city, bordering close 
upon the residential sections and developing increased utility with the expansion 
of the city. The report further contemplates the establishment of many smaller 
parks, principally in the outlying districts, and the enlargement of Patterson 
Park to double its present area. Unfortunately, the close-built character of 
the city offers little opportunity, without prohibitive expense, of any radical 
extension of centrally located parks. 

The idea of a park as a well-groomed, well-policed lawn for unobtrusive 
communion with nature was long dominant in the minds of park managements. 
But it is now beginning to be realized that to a vast number of city dwellers 
the park appeals less as a garden than as a play ground, less for its placarded 
grass-plots than for its possibilities of amusement. To the landscape artist 
this craving may be a low one, but it is natural and wholesale; and in a city 
like Baltimore where the taxpayers are unwilling or unable to provide special 
recreation grounds in the more congested sections it seems most feasible to use 
portions of the existing parks for this purpose. Considerable headway has lately 
been made in this direction, and open-air gymnasiums, athletic ‘fields, children’s 
playgrounds, outdoor concerts, etc., are being provided with commendable 
liberality. 

The management of the parks is in the hands of a Board of five Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Mayor for a term of four years. The entire expense 
of care and maintenance is met out of a special fund derived from a 9g per cent. 
tax on the gross receipts of the street railways. 

Buffalo.—Park System.2. The parks of Buffalo have always been managed 
by a Commission appointed by the Mayor of the city. For a long time this 
Commission consisted of fifteen members, but this proved to be an unwieldy 
body, and in February, 1902, the number was reduced to five by act of the 
Legislature. 

During the last twenty-five years, Buffalo has spent over five and a half 
millions of dollars upon its park system, of which a little over a million repre- 
sents the cost of the land taken, the rest being expended upon construction and 
maintenance. ‘There are six large parks, varying in size from 22 to 362 acres, 
the total area being 749 acres. There are also 23 open squares covering in all 
74 acres. To these should be added the area of the park approaches, which 
amounts in all to 224 acres, making the total park area in the city, 1,049 acres. 

The parks, big and little, are distributed all over the city, and many of them 
are connected by beautiful roads and boulevards. ‘The largest and most beauti- 
ful single one is Delaware Park, which has a great variety of surface,comprising 
broad open meadows, wooded slopes, a beautiful lake, and many thickets of 
shrubbery. A part of it is occupied by the accommodations furnished for a 
small, but interesting zoological collection, and two very fine buildings have 
been added within the last three years—that of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
which was erected by the State of New York as its official building during the 
Pan-American Exhibition of 1901, and the Albright Art Gallery, which is the 


2 Communication of Professor A. C. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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gift of a public-spirited citizen. This is by far the finest edifice in the city. 
Besides the parks, there are also five or six municipal playgrounds, some 
of which were established upon land already owned by the city, and others 
upon leased ground. One of these latter plots will be purchased this year, 
but aside from this no extension of the park system is contemplated at present. 


Cincinnati.—Park System.’ In Cincinnati, the administration of the 
parks is local; the Board of Public Service, composed of five men, elected at 
large by the city, are charged, among other things, with the care of the parks. 
This Board elects an official known as Superintendent of Parks. There has 
been little growth within the past twenty-five years in the system. 

The parks are accessible to all citizens of the city proper; the two largest 
parks, Burnet Woods and Eden Park, being on street car lines running from the 
centre of the city. The smaller parks are located in the central and western parts 
of the city. When the new parks in contemplation shall have been completed, 
every part of the city will have sufficient park space. The present park area 
of Cincinnati is about 395 acres. During the past few years there has been con- 
siderable agitation for increased park area, and within the last year this has 
been successful; $1,000,000 has already been appropriated for this purpose, 
and property within the city proper will be condemned, so that new parks will 
be located in the east and west ends of the city, and in the central part. Next 
year, in all probability, there will be a park connecting Avondale and Walnut 
Hills, two of the leading suburbs. At present the authorities deem it best to 

_locate small parks throughout that residence portion of the city occupied by 
workingmen. 

Cleveland.—Park System.‘ The care and maintenance of the park system 
belong to the Board of Public Service, the chief administrative body of the city. 
The Board of Public Safety has supervision of the policing of the parks, and for 
this purpose employs a small number of special policemen. Such control of the 
parks has obtained since May of 1903, when the new municipal code went into 
effect. Just prior to that time the system had been under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Public Works, and preceding his control the parks were, by a 
special statute, placed in charge of a commission appointed by the Mayor. 
The system is very largely the product of the past twenty or twenty-five years. 
Twenty years ago the city owned but few parks and they were little more 
than public squares. These parks were not fully adapted to park purposes. The 
city now owns 1412 acres of park lands, driveways and houlevards, containing 28 
miles of roads and 33 miles of walks. 

With the exception of the small squares in the congested part of the city, the 
greater area of the parks is found in the city’s outskirts, and they may be said to 
comprise the border land between the city and its immediate suburbs. While, 
however, the parks are located near the outskirts of the city, there is no section of 
the city from which one or more parks are not conveniently accessible 

The public is greatly interested in the extension of its park system, and while 

}Communication of Max B. May, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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no enactment provides for it, there is a sort of unwritten law or definite purpose 
carried forward from time to time to create a system of parks and boulevards 
which shall completely surround the city. Extensive parks are now located on 
the lake front, the western, the southwestern, the southern, the southeastern, the 
eastern and the northeastern radia of the city. This system so nearly comprises 
a circle that the completion of the circle presents no insuperable difficulties. 

A marked change of policy has taken place in the control of the parks. 
“Keep off the grass’’ signs have everywhere been removed; free band concerts 
are provided in summer; in certain parks religious services are held, in 
which representative ministers take part. The public is encouraged to make 
these parks their playground; harmless sports of various kinds are permit- 
ted. The result is that the parks are now used as never before, and the great 
freedom permitted is not abused. They are carefully maintained and their natural 
beauty and healthful utility constantly enhanced by employing the services of 
experts on the various phases of park developement. 

Grand Rapids.—Park System.’ Grand Rapids has a little over 140 acres of 
park lands. This is much less than the park areas of some smaller cities. The 
park system is under the immediate control of a superintendent of parks ap- 
pointed annually by the Common Council. The Council Committee on parks 
has the duties of a Park Commission, with the exception that all cof its acts 
are subject to strict control by the Council as a whole. 

The principal park lies at the western extremity of the city and covers 
about 107 acres. Twenty years ago the original 40 acres of this park was left 
to the city by Mr. John Ball, for whom the park has been named. The pieces 
of land added to the original lot have been purchased from time to time. Most 
of this park is beautiful hill land govered with the original forest. Only a nar 
row strip along the front is open to improvement. The park committee has 
long felt the need of procuring for park purposes some of the open level lands 
lying between the park and the built-up portions of the city. The question of 
buying a tract of thirty acres of this land was to have been submitted to the 
people this spring, but was withdrawn by the Council on account of the disas- 
trous flood that covered a large portion of the city on the west side of the river 
during the last week of March. The city has a number of small parks in various 
sections, but not as many as are needed. However, Grand Rapids is a city of 
beautiful trees and well-kept lawns, and the need of parks is lessened by this fact 
There is considerable difference of opinion among the citizens as to whether 
further expenditures should be devoted to the extension and improvement of 
John Ball Park or to the acquisition of more small parks or the extension of 
school grounds. An influential body of citizens is now working for the develop- 
ment of a boulevard system. The city is quite in need of a Park Commission 
to devise and perfect a general plan of park extension for the future. 

Milwaukee.—Park System.® The administration of the park system of Mil- 
waukee is purely local. Section 10 of chapter 488 of the Wisconsin Laws of 


5 Communication of Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
6 Communication of John A. Butler, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1889 authorized the Mayor of Milwaukee to appoint, on or before the first day of 
June of that year, five Park Commissioners; one for a term of one year, one for two, 
one for three, one for four, and one for five years; one Commissioner to be appoint- 
ed annually thereafter for a term of five years. In case of a vacancy,.the Mayor 
was authorized to appoint a Commissioner for the unexpired term. 

Under the provisions of this law all lands acquired by the city for park pur- 
poses since its passage are managed and controlled by said Board, subject 
to rules and regulations which it is authorized to adopt. Section 2 of Chapter 179 
of the laws of 1891 gives the Board exclusive power to manage, control, and im- 
prove the parks, and also the boulevards of the city, and to employ such skilled 
labor as may be necessary. Section 6 of the same chapter provides that the 
Common Council shall include in the annual tax levy a special tax, not exceeding 
one-half of a mill, which shall be paid into the city treasury as a distinct fund, 
knownas the ‘‘ Park and Boulevard Fund.’’ The Board isauthorized to disburse 
such fund, in its judgment, in the maintenance of the parks and boulevards. The 
fund amounts to about $85,000 a year at present, and is obviously inadequate. 
The results obtained with such meagre resources are surprising, and the parks, 
already very beautiful, are constantly becoming more attractive. This is largely 
owing to the taste and influence of the late Christian Wahl, a wealthy and 
cultivated man, with a natural talent for landscape gardening, who was the father 
of the Milwaukee park system. ; 

Prior to 1891, the city possessed ten inconsiderable squares or parks, ranging 
from one acre to twenty-nine acres in extent, which were, and are still, managed 
by the Board of Public Works. Since 1891 the following additional parks have 
been purchased and improved, 


464.5 


The Board has improved and devoloped these parks with great skill and taste, 
and has alsu laid out and beautified several broad and extensive boulevards. 
The Milwaukee parks are, in the main, somewhat remote from the center of the 
city. Some of them are really on the ‘“‘outskirts,’’ but are easily accessible to 
large bodies of the population. It is proposed to connect them by a system of 
boulevards which will practically girdle the city, extending from Lake Park, which 
overlooks Lake Michigan from the high bluffs on the north, to Humbolt Park, 
which is not remote from the Lake Shore at a point about five miles south of Lake 
Park. The Milwaukee park system reflects credit on the city, and the progress 
made in the brief space of a dozen years is deserving of commendation. 
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Washington.—Park System.’ A greatly increased interest has been mani- 


fested in the development of the park system of Washington during the past 
five years. This interest is more than local. Washington is the National Capital, 
and the past few years have witnessed a remarkable growth of the sentiment in 
Congress, on the part of both Representatives and Senators, for the beautifica- 
tion of the city. There is reason to believe that it is now the fixed policy of 
Congress to make Washington the most beautiful capital city in the world. 

When the American Institute of Architects held its convention in Washing- 
ton in 1900, one of the principal topics of discussion was ‘‘the future grouping of 
Government buildings and the park treatment of Washington City.” At this 
meeting, a committee of the Institute was appointed to bring the matter to the 
attention of Congress, and Congress authorized the appointment of a com 
mission, which was known as the ‘‘ Park Commission.’’ This Commission con- 
sisted of Messrs. D. H. Burnham, F. L. Olmstead, Charles F. McKim and Augus 
tus St. Gaudens. The Commission spent over a year on the study of the subject, 
visiting, in this connection, the principal American and European cities. Its 
report was submitted to the Senate in January, 1902. The report contained a 
comprehensive plan for the future treatment of the entire park system of the 
District of Columbia. The development of the plan outlined by this Commission 
would cost many millions of dollars; but the intentions of the promoiers of the 
plan are that the scheme outlined should be kept in mind, as a guide, in the devel 
opment of the park system, for all time to come, and that when new Govern 
ment buildings are needed and enlargements of the park areas are required, 
this plan should serve as a guide for all future work in this direction. The 
action of Congress, during the present session, on pending bills fur the erection 
of additional Government buildings, has been in conformity with the plan out- 
lined by the Park Commission 

The total park area of the District of Columbia is approximately 3,350 
acres. This area is exclusive of several hundred small park spaces—circles, 
triangles, etc.—at the intersection of streets and avenues. These spaces add 
very much to the beauty of the city. These small park spaces vary in size 
from a few thousand feet up to nearly an acre. They are set with shrubs and 
flowers, and many of them are furnished with benches. 

The park area of 3,350 acres, above referred to, is made up of twenty-five 
separate park spaces, varying in extent from one acre to sixteen hundred acres. 
Six of these parks are public squares and circles, covering only about one acre 
each; eight of them are parks varying in size from twelve to seventy acres; 
while four are parks of more than one hundred acreseach. The principal parks 
are the Zoological Park, consisting of 170 acres; the Soldiers’ Home grounds, 
502 acres; Potomac Park, 739 acres; and Rock Creek Park, 1600 acres. 

The greatest acquisition to the park system of the District of Columbia is 
the Rock Creek Park, which was established by Act of Congress, in September, 
1890. This is to be the future great park of the National Capital. It lies 
along both banks of Rock Creek, extending northward from the edge of the city 
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to the northwest corner of the District of Columbia, a distance of about five 
miles. This park is still unimproved, except that several good roads have been 
built, and these roads are among the most attractive driveways about the 
city. The Potomac Park, which consists of over 700 acres, has been made, very 
largely, from land reclaimed along the banks of the Potomac River. There 
is in contemplation a plan to make another large park area by the reclamation 
of the flats along the banks of the Anacostia River, known as the “Eastern 
Branch” of the Potomac. Zoological Park, Soldiers’ Home Grounds and Rock 
Creek Park are all easily accessible by street car. All the other parks are within 
the limits of the city proper and are readily accessible. Considering the wide 
streets and the many small parks scattered throughout the city, Washington 
is undoubtedly better provided with breathing spaces for its people, than any 
other city in the country, if not in the world. 

There is, however, need for public playgrounds, either in the parks or in 
places especially set apart. Considerable interest in this matter has been mani- 
fested and several public playgrounds have been established within the past 
two years. In the larger parks, there is need that tennis courts, ball grounds, 
and other facilities for athletics should be provided. 

The future plans for the development of the park system contemplate a 
formal treatment of considerable areas of park space within the city proper. 
These are the areas where will be located the future public buildings. The 
plans include, also, park connections between the various park spaces now 
available, or hereafter to be secured. It is hoped, also, that a series of military 
forts, surrounding the city of Washington and within the District of Columbia, 
will be purchased by the Government and set aside for park purposes. These 
forts are, at present, well outside the city of Washington; but the street exten- 
sion plan, as well as the plan outlined for the future park development, con- 
templates a city covering practically the entire District of Columbia. Several 
city streets have already been extended, and are improved and lighted to the 
borders of the District. The entire District comprises less than 70 square miles. 

The administration of the park system in the District of Columbia, like 
the administration of almost every other department of the local government, 
is wholly unique as compared with the administration of the system in other 
cities. Nearly all of the smaller parks, within the city proper, are under the 
jurisdiction of an engineer officer of the army, detailed as ‘‘the officer in charge 
The Capitol grounds are under the juris- 


’ 


of public buildings and grounds.’ 


diction of the architect of the Capitol. The Zoological Park is under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The great Rock Creek 
Park is under the joint control of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. There is a great diversity 
of jurisdiction, therefore, vested partially in the officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment and partially in local officials. The system is centralized only in the fact 
that Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over all. 
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Il. DEPARTMENT OF PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Probation for Girls.'—Much has been said and written during the past two 
or three years about probation, especially probation for men and boys who are in 
court for their first offense. Comparatively little has been heard of probation for 
girls, and it has even been said that probation does not succeed in the cases of 
young women, for the reason that the police do not usually arrest a girl until she 
has become so notorious as to be a subject for jailorreformatory. That, whena 
girl appears in court, it is for some offense more serious or persistent than those 
for which a majority of the boys are ‘‘run in,’’ my experience has led me to 
believe; but I believe, also, that probation is universally desirable, and is actually 
essential in communities where there is no reformatory for women, and where 
the county jailis the alternative. Such a community is the State of New Jersey. 

A year ago an investigation was made in Union County to ascertain the 
number of women arrested during 1901-2. Several significant facts were brought 
out in the investigation. It was found, for instance, that of the 247 arrests 26 
were under 20 years of age, 59 were under 25, and 88 were under 30. 368 of 
these were arrested for disorderly conduct or drunkenness, or both. 27 women 
were known as “rounders’’—that is, they had been arrested two or more times 
during the year. Of these, 7 were under 25 at the time of their first arrest 
One girl, who is now 24, was first arrested when she was 16 for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, and she has been sentenced five times during the last five 
years. She was arrested twice in 1901-2 and spent sixty days in jail. Another 
woman was arrested first when she was 20 years old; she is now 30, and has been 
sentenced for drunkenness and disorderly conduct eight times during five years 

One fact to which these cases point is the entire failure of the county jails 
to effect any permanent reformation in the character of the girls. With the 
almost universal lack of proper classification in jails, women hardened in vice and 
crime come into close contact with girls sent up for their first offense, and the 
effect of such association on the latter can only be debasing and corrupting. 

Another fact to which these figures point is that a large number of those 
arrested are women under 30; inother words, women young enough to be strongly 
influenced for good if taken hold of in the right way at the time of their first offense 


The seven ‘‘rounders,’’ who were under 25 when first arrested, would probably 


rounders’’ to-day had there been a probation officer when they began 


not be 
to go wrong. 

A third fact shown by the above statistics is that 183 out of 247 arrests were 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. It is just such cases as these that need 
probation, for an offense of this sort is the result of weakness, bad environment, 
evil companions, not necessarily of depravity; and it is certainly the probation 
officer, not the jail, that is most likely to see that this environment and these 
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companions are changed. It is quite probable that what these girls have always 
needed and always lacked is the moral brace which contact with a strong, wise 
woman will give. 

There are only two agencies by which these girls can be reached; one is the 
woman’s reformatory, the other is the probation officer. It is of fundamental 
importance that the officer who is to handle the cases of girls should be a woman 
—a woman, furthermore, who, while maintaining her authority as probation officer, 
can at the same time win the love and confidence of the girls committed to her 
care. She should get into close personal touch with them in their homes, make 
them feel that they are her friends, and that their well-being and well-doing are 
matters of deep personal interest to her. A girl’s discovery that the friend she 
cares for, cares also for her, and expects much of her, acts as a tremendous moral 
incentive. It is this personal friendship, built upon the firm foundation of 
authority given by the court, that may be made a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the probation officer. 

A girl arrested for the first time should unquestionably be put upon pro- 
bation rather than sent to jail. If she is re-arrested, and there is a state reforma- 
tory for women, it may seem best to send her there; but, where there is no reforma- 
tory, I should advocate repeated trials on probation before resorting to the 
county jail. Whatever she may have been before serving her term in the degrad- 
ing surroundings of the jail, she will probably be incorrigible after her discharge. 
There is in New Jersey one woman, now over 60 years of age, who has served 
67.terms in the county jail for drunkenness; this is a significant comment upon 
jails as agencies for reform. 

If the women actually brought into court are in many cases pretty hard to 
handle, there is another class of girls among whom the probation officer may 
find a large field for work. While it is most desirable to get hold of a girl at the 
time of her first arrest, it is still better to gain influence over her when she first 
begins to go wrong and before the police courts know her at all. In other words, 
there is opportunity for a probation officer, through her expert knowledge of the 
handling of wayward girls, to do valuable preventive work. The police, as has 
been said, usually know of a girl long before she is arrested, which does not occur 
till she is more or less notorious. If such girls were regularly brought to the 
attention of the probation officer, she, with skill and experience, might settle the 
cases out of court, and for the thousandth time verify the old proverb about the 
ounce of prevention. At the present time the average probation officer is over- 
burdened with court work without the addition of outsid» <ases, and this is be- 
cause the public will not support enough probation officers. This, in turn, is 
because public opinion is not yet sufficiently educated to perceive that, as was 
once said, it is regeneration from within, not reformation from without, that 
forms the sure foundation of character, and that for the work of regeneration 
a probation officer must have time and opportunity to go to the very root of the 
evils she is trying to conquer. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools.—The London Tzmes comments quite 
fully upon the annual report of Mr. James G. Legge, His Majesty's Inspector of Re- 
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formatory and Industrial Schools. These schools have a population of 29,135 boys 
and girls, besides the 3,423 children attending day industrial schools, and are, says 
the Times, ‘‘agencies for manufacturing decent citizens out of possible criminals.’’ 
The reformatories provide for juveniles up to 16 years of age, who have been con- 
victed of an offense punishable by imprisonment, while the industrial establish- 
ments are for children up to fourteen who are likely to be drawn into crime by 
their surroundings. 

By the Act of 1899 preliminary imprisonment was abolished; in other words, 
juvenile offenders who go to reformatories do so without passing through prison. 
Truancy is decreasing, and this fact is attributed to the Education Act of 1900, 
which has raised the fine on parents from 5 shillings to 20 shillings, and has thus 
had the salutary effect of making them take more trouble to secure the regular 
attendance of their children at school. 

The Inspector refers to the progress made in the matter of industrial educa- 
tion. Effort is being made to give the girls better trainingin needlework, and two 
arithmetic schemes have been prepared, by which instead of teaching purely com- 
mercial arithmetic, the boys shall be instructed in such mathematics as is essential 
for them in the workshop, and the girls in such as fit them to keep accurate and 
tidy household accounts. 

Careful physical observations and measurements of children in reformatory 
and industrial schools, made both in 1901 and 1903, tend to show that, as com- 
pared with similar results in 1883, there has been no physical deterioration during 
that time. If anything, there has been improvement. Since the class from 
which these children come is, perhaps, the lowest in the social scale, this is an 
encouraging fact in reference to the slum population. 

The report of 1903 of the inspector appointed to visit the reformatory and 
industrial schools of Ireland is a most exhaustive statement of the good work 
being done for delinquent children in that country. There are in Ireland 69 
industrial schools and 6 reformatory schools. Of the latter, two are for Roman 
Catholic boys, with a total of 384 inmates; three are for Roman Catholic girls, 
with a total of 60 inmates; and one is for Protestant boys, with 117 inmates. 
There are thus 561 delinquent children. 

The Youthful Offenders’ Act of 1901 provides that no child under 12 years, 
not previously convicted, can be sent to a reformatory; a wise provision, and one 
in line with the probation work done in this country. The children committed 
are given acommon school education, and industrial training is receiving constant- 
ly more and more attention. A beginning has been made in one reformatory to 
give the boysa practical knowledge of agriculture, based upon a course of elemen- 
tary science as far as it bears on the work in which they may be engaged, and experi- 
mental plots within the school-grounds have been established for this purpose. 
In several of the boys’ schools manual instruction is being given with most satis- 
factory results. An effort is made to require parents to pay toward the support 
of their children. During the year 1902 there was collected from parents for 
children in reformatory schools 443 and for children in industrial schools 878, 
making a total of 1321. The Inspector has adopted the plan of classifying the 
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schoolsin the order of their merit, and inthis way the managers have been influ- 
enced to bring their school up to a good standard, that they may stand high on the 
classified list. 

Of the 118 children committed to reformatories during 1902, 62 were between 
14 and 16 years of age, 50 were between 12 and 14, 5 were between 10 and 12, and 
only one was under 10; 73, or nearly 62 percent. of these children, were committed 
for larceny; the remainder were committed for one of twenty diffierent offences, 
including assault, arson and vagrancy; 24 were sentenced for 3 years, 36 for 4 
years, and 58 for 5 years. 

Of the 153 children discharged during the year 58 went to service, 65 returned 
to friends, one died, and the remainder enlisted or went to sea. During the 
vears 1899, 1900 and 1901 there were discharged 411 children. Of these, 372,or 90 
per cent., are known to be doing well, and only 19, or between 4and 5 per cent. 
have beer. re-convicted for crime —a record of which the reformatories may well 
be proud. 

Children are committed to industrial schools for begging, keeping bad com- 
pany and being found without a home, proper guardianship or visible means of 
support. 1,318 were admitted during 1902. 180o0f these were under 6 years of 
age, and nearly all the rest were between 6 and 12. As in the case of the refor- 
matory schools, the greater number of discharges were to service or to friends. 
Of the 3,528 discharged during 1899, 1900 and 1901, 3,179, or 90 per cent., are 
known to be doing well. 


The Work of the Board of Charities of the District of Coiumbia’ is unique in 
many respects, because of the unique character of the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia isa territory of about seventy-three square miles, 
and has a population of three hundred thousand people The government unit 
is the entire District, there being no separate municipal government for the city of 
Washington. The work which the Board of Charities has to do is, in many 
respects, more of the character of the work performed by a Municipal Board than 
by a State Board; and yet, it differs, in some respects, from either. So far as 
governmental functions are concerned in the District of Columbia, the functions 
of City, County and Stateare all necessarily combined. Thiscondition is entirely 
unique. The Board of Charities exercises supervision over all charitable agencies 
receiving support from the public treasury. The Board also tvs found it necessary 
to assume a good deal of executive work, because it seems impracticable that 
there should be separate executive and supervisory agencies in such a small 
community, the population of the entire District being only about three hundred 
thousand persons, or much less than the number found in many of the larger cities. 

The Board was organized in 1900, and in its three annual reports has urged a 
more centralized control of the public charities. The subsidy system has been the 
predominant feature in the charitable work of the District of Columbia. 
The Board is opposed to this system and has urged modifications looking to the 
ultimate elimination of subsidies. It has succeeded in having the payments made 
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to the principal hospitals upon a contract basis, allowing so much per capita for 
indigent patients cared for, instead of the lump sum appropriations heretofore 
granted. 

One result of the subsidy system has been the growth of private hospitals at 
the expense of the public hospital. The city hospital of Washington is a small 
institution connected with the almshouse, with a capacity of about one hundred 
and forty beds. 

This is the only hospital to which the public officials can demand the admis- 
sion of patients. Asa result, the various large private hospitals aided by the 
Government devote themselves almost exclusively to the care and the treatment 
of acute cases, and the city hospital is wholly inadequate to supply the demand 
for the care of chronic and incurable cases. There is absolutely no proper pro- 
vision for the care of patients suffering from tuberculosis. A site has been pur- 
chased fora city hospital and the Board of Charitiesearnestly urges upon Congress 
an appropriation to commence the work of construction. It was recommend- 
ed that the first building erected should be for the care of persons suffering from tub- 
erculosis. It is earnestly hoped that Congress will make sufficient appropriations 
from time to time to erect such buildings on the new site as will be necessary to 
meet the growing demands upon the institution. It is the desire of the Board that 
the hospital at the almshouse should be discontinued asa general city hospital, and 
the work there should be transferred to the city hospital to be erected on the new 
site. 

The Board recommends the passage of a bill creating a Juvenile Court in 
the District of Columbia and providing for the commitment of children to the 
Reform Schools and to the Board of Children’s Guardians. It is recommended in 
this connection that several subsidies now granted to private child-caring institu- 
tions be discontinued, and that public appropriations be made only to be spent 
through the authorized public agencies. 

The Board has been active in the work of the deportation of the non-resident 
insane. The District of Columbia, being the seat of the National Government, 
attracts many cranks and demented persons from all parts of the country to the 
Capital to see the President or others of the high officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such persons are arrested and confined at the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, at the cost of the District of Columbia. The number of such com- 
mitments is so great that the burden would become enormous if active measures 
were not taken with a view to sending to the places of their proper residence all 
such persons whose residence can be determined. During the past two years 
the Board has returned to their relatives, or the authorities in the places where 
the persons had a legal residence, more than 150 such persons. 


Jewish Charities in Chicago.°—Chicago celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary in the fall of 1903, but received its charter as a city only in the year 1837. 
The first Jewish settler appeared here in 1840. In 1844 there were about twenty 
Jewish families living in this city. The Jewish immigration began after 1848, and 
in the year 1851 the first society with charitable intents was formed under the 
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name of ‘‘Hebrew Benevolent Society.’’ Similar societies sprang up here and 
there, and of these, the United Hebrew Relief Association was formed in the 
year 1859, changing its title in the year 1888 to that of the United Hebrew 
Charities of Chicago. 


With the great increase in the Jewish population, it was found necessary to 
establish a Hospital, a Home for the Aged and Infirm, an Orphan Home, and a 
Free Dispensary. ‘The large influx of Russian refugees which marked the begin- 
ing of the last two decades of the 19th century created urgent need of special 
schooling for the children of Russian Jews, and a training school was established 
for them. 


All of these institutions were, however, independent of each other and the usual 
wasteful methods of raising money for them separately by fairs, entertainments 
and private subscription prevailed. After considerable agitation, the members of 
the various societies got together fuur years ago, and formed the Associated Jewish 
Charities of Chicago, with the object of raising money solely by subscription for 
the maintenance of all of the Jewish institutions. The plan has worked very well. 
About $150,000 is raised annually, which is apportioned according to the needs 
of each institution. Some of the institutions have endowment funds, but none 
have a sufficient endowment to be self-sustaining. The institutions which 
receive appropriations from the Associated Jewish Charities are as follows: 


The United Hebrew Charities Relief Department, which makes loans without 
interest from $10 to $150 to applicants who have prospects of helping them- 
selves and are likely to repay the loans in small installments. It acts as an 
employment agency, and cares for the poor and needy generally. 


The United Hebrew Charities Hospital, called the Michael Reese Hospital, 
after its founder, one of the best hospitals in the city, has a children’s ward in a 
separate building, equipped with all modern improvements; it also maintains an 
excellent training school for nurses, and a free dispensary. 


The United Hebrew Charities Free Dispensary, on the West Side, which is one 
of the most efficient institutions in the country. 


Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans, founded in 1893, has a fine fire-proof 
building, on beautiful grounds, with a capacity for 250 children. The present 
number in the Home is 175. The children attend public schools and are not 
uniformed. The establishment of this institution is due to the efforts of Jewish 
women. 

The Home for Aged Jews, established in 1891; capacity 100 persons; present 
number of inmates 75. Buildings are modern and on fine grounds. This is a 
real home for the aged. Men and women of the Jewish community visit the 
old people constantly. 


The Training School is known as the model school of Chicago. It includes 
manual training besides the usual public-school course. 550 children of the 
Jewish settlements are attending daily. On Saturday, religious instruction is 
given. 
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Home for Jewish Friendless and Working Girls, established 1901, in rented 
quarters. There are at present So children and 20 working girls in the Home. 
A site, 300 by 165 feet, in the best location in the city, has just been bought, and the 
heirs of the late B. Kuppenheimer will erect the necessary buildings, on the 
cottage plan. 

The Ninth Ward Bureau of Personal Service was organized in 1897. This 
institution is doing great service to the Jewish community. The officers attend 
to Juvenile Court work, as probationers, furnish legal assistance in cases of 
wife abandonment and divorce proceedings, and look after delinquents in general. 

The Maxwell Street Settlement is located in the Jewish settlement on the West 
Side, is keeping up a Kindergarten and is doing good ‘‘Settlement Work’’ in its 
sphere. The endeavor of those engaged in this work is stimulated to a‘ high 
degree by its inspiring neighbor, the ‘‘ Hull House.’’ 

The Chicago Lying-In Hospital is a non-sectarian institution and is only 
partly maintained from the funds of the Associated Jewish Charities. Doctors 
and nurses are sent to the houses of the needy, caring for the mothers and their 
babes, and teaching the ignorant sanitary and hygienic rules. 

The Woman’s Loan Association is the most successful among the many who 
are working on these lines. A borrower can obtain a loan from $5.00 to $25.00 
without interest. He is required to furnish a guarantor, who need not be a real 
estate owner ora shopkeeper. It may be a man or a woman who is earning his or 
her living honestly and is known by the investigator to be of good character. The 
borrower is required to pay 5 per cent. weekly on the principal. This association 
is loaning out from $3,000 to $5,000 yearly and its losses do nut amount to one- 
quarter of one per cent. 

The Jewish Orphan Society was founded by the late Mrs. Eliza Frank, who in 
her will testated $40,000.00 as a perinanent fund, the interest to be used 
for the purpose of caring for and educating orphan children in private homes, or 
in their mothers’ homes. ‘This small society stands for a great ideal: it is to point 
toward the modern idea of educating orphan children without institutionalism 
Although the fund has as yet not been increased since 1884, there is hope that in 
course of time others who hold to this principle of educating orphans will increase 
the means to afford more support to this noble work. There are 25 orphan 
children, mostly under the care of their mothers and especially appointed guard 
ians. The motherin whose care her child is placed is not allowed to receive assist- 
ance from any other society. The guardian is charged with the duty to see to it 
that the necessary comfort of living is afforded the family. 

The Cleveland Jewish Orphan Asylum, which has a national reputation as 
one of the best institutions of its kind, has 70 Chicago orphans among the 500 whd 
are under its care, and receives a contribution from the Chicago Charity Fund. 

The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, at Denver, Colo., which cares 
for quite a number of Chicago consumptives, also receives a contribution from 
the Associated Charities. 


The following figures, taken from the last report, May, 1903, show the amounts 
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appropriated by the Associated Jewish Charities to the different institutions 
mentioned: 


To United Hebrew Charities for Relief ................... $40,000.00 
To United Hebrew Charities for Hospital................. 35,000.00 
To United Hebrew Charities for Dispensary.........0...... 5,000.00 
Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans 1 4,000.00 
Jewish Training School of Chicago .................0000005 14,250.00 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary................. 3,000.00 
Maxwell Street Settlement.......... » 2,000.00 
4,500.00 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, Denver, Colo.... 3,000.00 
Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America ............. 350.00 
250.00 


138,850.00 


Besides the charity institutions mentioned and supported by the Associated 
Jewish Charities, whose subscribers are mostly the so-called German-American 
Jews, there are quite a number of similar institutions maintained by the Russian 
Polish-Roumanian-American Jews. 

The Old Peoples’ Home, ‘‘ Moshabh Zekenim,’’ is a modern institution, kept 
strictly orthodox ‘‘ Kosher,’’ opened a yearago. There are now 40 inmates in the 
Home; its capacity is 75. The cost of maintenance is between ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars per annum. 

“Gomle Chesed Shel Emeth,”’ a society for the burial of the poor, consisting of 
three thousand members, each contributing 5 cents weekly. The society has a 
large burial ground at Waldheim, near the city. 

‘‘Chebhra Lachem Larebhim,’’a society furnishing ‘‘ Victuals to the Hungry.” 
The needy receive here, on Friday, victuals and candles for the Sabbath and tickets 
for bread for a whole week. ‘The society also furnishes coal during the winter 
months. Total expense, $2,000.00 yearly. 

“Chebhra Malbish Arumim,’’ clothing the naked. This society furnishes 
clothes and shoes to the poor school children, expending annually $1,500.00. 

‘*Hachnasath Orchin’’ Sheltering Home. This institution gives shelter and 
meals toevery Jewish applicant, without any investigation, from one to three days. 
The society has its own building and expends $2,500.00 annually. 

There are several ‘‘Talmud Thora’’ Institutions,‘‘ Free Schools for the study 
of Hebrew,’’ for children whose parents cannot afford to pay atuitionfee. It is 
remarkable to what degree these, our brethren, cling to the old Jewish principle. 
‘The study of the Thora goes above anything.’’ Over $25,000.00 are spent 
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annually for this purpose. The Moses Montefiore Hebrew Free School alone costs 
$10,000.00 to maintain every year. 

There are a great many small institutions in this city, almost too numerous to 
mention, such as ladies’ sewing societies, for the care of poor women in child-bed. 
It is safe to state that the Chicago Jews, numbering 150,000, spend annually for 
public charities $350,000.00. The American Jewish Year Book estimates the 
Jewish inhabitants of the State of Illinois at 75,000, including Chicago. It has 
done this for the last three years, while the influx of Jews to the city for the past 
three years has been not less than 8,000 annually. About 2,000 new-comers and 
drifts from other cities apply for work and assistance at the office of the 
United Hebrew Charities of Chicago. { 


Report of New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor.-—A full 
and interesting report is that just issued by the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor,which has completed sixty years of relief work in New 
York City. The Association occupies offices in the United Charities Building, and 
operates there a large relief department. In the same building is an Application 
Bureau, maintained jointly by the Association and the Charity Organization 
Society. All applicants for aid go first to this Bureau, which acts as a sort of 
clearing house, sending the cases, according to their needs, to the various chari- 
table agencies. To the Association are sent those persons who require emergent 
relief or such material aid as the payment of rent, purchase of clothing, a 
physician’s care, etc. During the past year 13,481 such individuals were helped, 
at an expense of $29,682.51, of which over $15,000 was for food supplies and over 
$3,000 each for coal and rent. The sewing bureau is a valuable part of the relief 
work. Poor women who require aid, and are unable to work out because of home 
duties, are supplied with plain sewing which they can do at home The garments 
thus made are distributed to applicants or sent to other societies. A number of 
Ladies’ Advisory Committees work in connection with the relief department, tak- 
ing under their charge individual families who need protracted advice, help and 
encouragement. These ladies keep in constant touch with their families until the 
problems are solved, and the personal interest thus awakened is often the means of 
securing country board for a convalescent mother or a surgical operation for a 
sickly child. 

Sea Breeze, the Fresh Air Home at West Coney Island, maintained by the 
Association during the summer, is a source of help, the great value of which can 
hardly be estimated. A large part of its value is due the fact that whole families 
come together for the outing—tired mothers, anemic children and sickly babies. 
Two weeks of rest, fresh air and plenty of wholesome food, mean to these women 
renewed strength and courage for the coming winter, and the babies take a new 
lease of life. The staff of workers at Sea Breeze includes a superintendent, three 
trained nurses and a kindergartner, besides visiting physicians and volunteer 
workers. Under the nurses’ direction, mothers’ meetings are held to discuss the 
care, feeding, bathing and clothing of infants. In addition, patient and kindly 
individual instruction in hygiene is given to mothers by the nurses, who teach 
constantly the value of fresh air and cleanliness and the great necessity for feeding 
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infants with regularity. Many of the children are in a pitiable condition when they 
arrive at Sea Breeze, simply because of the ignorance of their mothers. The 
kindergartner oversees the children’s play on the beach and in the large pavilion, 
and on rainy days entertains them indoors with games and marching and basket 
work. The Association also sends day excursions to Sea Breeze, of which 17,699 
persons had the benefit last summer. The number remaining a week or more was 
2,754, of whom 744 were women and 2,o10were children. Of the children $14 were 


‘five years and under, and 425 were babies under three years. Many persons are 


selected for the vacation by other societies or physicians; others come through 
pe sonal application. Every application is investigated and the physical and 
financial conditions ascertained. Then from the thousands of appeals are selected 
those families who most urgently need the outing. A careful examination by a 
physician is made of each person in order to eliminate contagion. Parties remain 
at Sea Breeze from one to three weeks, according to the need of the individual cases. 
As the report truly says: ‘Better far the early prevention of illness or 
decline than the surest cure of that illness later. Better the timely prevention 
by the Fresh Air Department than the most skillful cure by the Relief Agency.” 


The Joint Committee on the care of Motherless Infants (under the auspices 
of this Association and the State Charities Aid Association) now receives from the 
city foundlings and abandoned infants that were formerly cared for on Randall’s 
Island, and places them either for adoption or at board with foster-mothers. 
Under the old system, 99 per cent. died before reaching their second summer. 
Under the present system, the death rate is 11 per cent., or 2 per cent. lower than 
that for all children in New York City. This low death rate is attributed in large 
measure to the use of wet-nurses, and more convincing proof of the wisdom of the 
family plan of caring for infants could hardly be demanded, 

The Association takes an active interest in the campaign for more municipal 
baths, and maintains, besides, at itsown expense, one public bathing establishment, 
which was patronized during the year by 124,991 persons. A second is now under 
course of construction. 


The following platform, formulated for the Association in 1843, isanexcellent 
summary of the work now being accomplished: ‘“‘The particular business and 
objects of the Association are the elevation of the physical and moral condition 
of the indigent, and, so far as is compatible with these objects, the relief of their 


necessities. 
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Ill. NOTES ON COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Filipino Students in the United States.—The first report to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, of Wm. A. Sutherland, the Agent in charge of Filipino students 
in the United States, reviews the early results of the measure passed in August 
of last year, by the Philippine Commission, for the education of a number of 
Filipinos in the United States at the expense of the Insular government. This 
act has already been noted in a previous number of the Annals. The boys were 
carefully selected froin thirty-three provinces by examination, both mental and 
physical, English being one of the studies in which they were obliged to have 
good grades 

Great enthusiasm throughout the Philippines was aroused by the sending 
of these students to America and many attentions were shown them both 
at their home towns and in Manila before embarking. A special operatic 
performance was given in their honor, and on the morning of their departure, a 
meeting was held at which addresses were made by Governor Taft, Commis- 
sioners Smith and Tavera, and prominent Filipinos, after which they marched 
to the wharf in a body, to the music of half a dozen brass bands, and accompanied 
by civic organizations and thousands of citizens 

Ninety-six students embarked October 10, 1903, and reached San Francisco, 
November 9, leaving on the 11th for Southern California, where they remained 
for the winter. They were distributed among the public schools of the southern 
counties. 

It was thought best not to subject them to the rigors of a northern winter 
at once, but during the present summer they are to be brought to the Middle 
States. 

The report concludes with the following language: ‘‘It is especially desired 
to call the attention of the educational authorities of the Philippine Islands to 
the necessity, in the selection of students to be sent to America, for exercising 
the greatest care. The standard set by those who have already come to 
America should be upheld; the exceedingly favorable impression created by 
the members of the first expedition, without exception, should not be impaired 
‘The Filipino students now here are cited continually by parents and by teachers 
to their young American associates as models of gentleness, thoughtful polite- 
ness, studiousness, and of seriousness of purpose. Right here I desire to say 
that no other class of Filipinos whom I have known have in any degree compared 
with the Filipino students sent to America, in their appreciation and gratitude 
for the benefits conferred upon them, for the forbearance and patience shown 
them, and the opportunities offered them for progress, by the government. I 
have reports from their teachers and housekeepers at every place, that the danger 
is not that they will study too little, but that they will study too much. They 
were uniformly successful in the examinations held by their schools just prior 


to the holidays, despite their late entrance to the schools and the short time that 
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they have been studying their texts in English, They are all working with splen- 
did seriousness for the accomplishment of the lofty purposes for which they 
are in this country, and [I only ask that as good material be furnished in the 
future; that not one young man or young woman in whom the fullest con- 
fidence may not be placed, and whom fitness, mental and physical, is not of 
the very highest order, be sent by the government for education in the United 
States. There is no scarcity of such material and if it be sent, I feel that there 
can be no question as to the final result.’’ 

The Anglo-French Colonial Agreement.—A series of conventions, which 
for their importance in the colonial world, are second only to those governing 
the delimitation of the spheres of influence in Africa, were signed between the 
British and French Governments on April seventh of the present year. A num- 
ber of vexatious colonial questions have disturbed the relations of the two coun- 
tries for several decades. The most important of these are the status of England 
in Egypt, the French relations with Morocco, the exact control exerted by Great 
Britain over the Suez Canal, the French rights on the Newfoundland fishing 
shore, the serious injury wrought by the French government on British commer- 
cial interests in Madagascar and the limitation of the French sphere of influence 
in the neighborhood of West Africa. These questions have never been satis- 
factorily settled, a condition which has on several occasions threatened to 
interrupt the friendly intercourse between the two countries. The present 
agreement comprises three conventions, in each of which a bargain is 
struck in the shape of a compromise fairly satisfactory to both parties. The 
first balances the Morocco question against the status of Egypt, and is probably 
the most important of the three. The British position in Egypt has, for years, 
been an extremely delicate and difficult one, the British representative, Lord 
Cromer, being merely an adviser of the Khedive in name, but a Prime Minister 
in reality. It is well known that the re-organization of the Egyptian army, 
the establishment of a more tolerable system of taxation, the re-habilitation of 
the financial budget, and the commencement of an immense system of irriga- 
tion works, based on the great Nile dam at Assouan, have been primarily the 
resuits of Lord Cromer’s initiative. In all of these undertakings, however, 
he has been obliged to work indirectly and with great slowness. The Public 
Debt Commission, composed of a large number of international representatives 
of various European creditor nations, has frequently interfered with the 
British plans and required that all surplus income be retained in the public 
treasury as a reserve fund. The new Anglo-French convention will enable 
a fund of millions, accumulated under British administration of Egyptian 
affairs, to he used for railways and irrigation works in the internal development 
of the country. France also formally withdraws her repeated protests against 
British supremacy in Egypt and thereby removes the greatest obstacle to com- 
plete British control of that country. In return for this important conces- 
sion Great Britain is to guarantee the neutrality of the Suez Canal and France 


is to have freedom from British interference in Morocco. 


During the last five years rumors have repeatedly circulated that the French 
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were intriguing in Morocco with a view to establishing a protectorate and forti- 
fying a point between Tangier and Ceuta, thereby sharing in the coritrol of the 
entrance to the Mediterranean at Gibraltar. This rumored plan is now aban- 
doned, but the more substantial concession of French control of the entire country 
of Morocco, subject, of course, to possible objections from Spain or other European 
countries, is gained. It should be pointed out regarding this first convention 
that both England and France in their respective enterprises in Egypt and 
Morocco, may still encounter strong opposition from other European countries, 
notably from Russia and Germany. The German government is already re- 
ported as preparing to take a firm stand regarding German interests in 
Morocco, while it is by no means certain that Russia and Austria will consent to 
undisputed British control of Egypt 

The other conventions relate to a recognition of the French position in 
Annam and the Siamese border, the early extinguishment of the French fish 
ing claims in Newfoundland, a measure which has long been pressed by the 
Newfoundland government, and the abandonment of the British attempts to 
restrain the protectionist policy in Madagascar hitherto pursued by France 
When the French protectorate over Madagascar was declared, representations 
were made by France to foreign governme: {s to the effect that foreign trade 
interests in Madagascar would be safeguarded. In consideration of this fact, 
a general recognition of French suzerainty followed, which, however, was very 
reluctantly renewed after the protectorate was abolished and Madagascar be 
came a simple possession or colony of France. ‘The British trade interests, 
which were large, immediately experienced the restrictive effects of French 
influence, and a series of protests had been lodged with the French governnient 
in consequence. The present convention is designed to mark the final settle- 
ment of this dispute. 

Revolt in German Southwest Africa.—On the twelfth of January, the native 
tribe, known as the Hereros, in German Southwest Africa rose in insurrection, 
surrounded several of the principal European settlements, and destroyed the 
telegraph and railway communications with the coast. Over fifty settlers and 
officials were massacred in different parts of the colony, and many more are 
missing The exact cause of the uprising has nct been determined, although 
the German press has published numerous letters from settlers in the colony, 
giving various explanations. The ground assigned by most of the writers is the 
dishonest and extortionate and oppressive practices resorted to by various 
traders in traveling through the country. These statements are confirmed by 
the evidence given by missionaries. It is declared that native discontent has 
been steadily growing for a considerable time, and the wide extent of the insur- 
rection, together with its simultaneous outbreak at different points, would seem 
to bear out this view. A small force of about three hundred soldiers was posted 
at different points in the colony, and additional forces were early brought to 
the scene of hosilities by the gunboat ‘‘ Habicht.’’ These were dispatched from 


Swakopmund, the principal seaport of the colony, into the interior and suc- 


ceeded, after repeated attempts, in relieving many of the principal towns which 
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were besieged by the natives. The Hereros by the success of their early attacks 
obtained considerable quantities of ammunition, numerous rifles, and large 
herds of cattle. It is believed that they were also secretly supplied with guns 
and ammunition purchased from the portugese. Although iosing heavily in 
each conflict they were thus able to inflict severe losses upon the European 
forces sent against them. A re-enforcement of eight hundred cavalry and two 
battalions of artillery has been dispatched to the colony from Berlin, but it is 
doubted whether this aid will prove adequate. 

The Hereros, though undisciplined and without proper leaders, show the 
greatest courage and obstinancy in repelling the advance of the German troops, 
and the casualties on the German side have already reached serious proportions. 
In Germany the insurrection has produced a most painful impression. The 
opposition in the Reichstag has made ample use of the occasion to point out 
the weakness of the German settlements in Africa, and the mistakes which 
have been made in the treatment of the natives. The German Colonial 
Society, however, has started a fund for the purpose of relieving the distress 
existing in the colony, and for the collection of supplies for the troops. 

The outbreak has served to revive somewhat the discussion of German 
policy in Africa. Public opinion is still fairly divided as to the advisability of 
continuing the present plans for encouraging emigration to Africa; it is observed 
that only those fitted by experience for agricultural pursuits should be sent, as 
other elements only weaken the colonies, and discourage, by their failure, the 
emigration of more desirable settlers. 
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